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Town meeting addresses grading 


BY SHANNON ARONIN 
THE JOHNs Hopkins News-Letrer 


On Tuesday, October 27, the Stu- 
dent Council Committee to Assist the 
Vice President for Institutional Rela- 
tions helda Student Town Meeting to 
discuss the problem with the current 
grading standards at Hopkins, and to 
start talking about possible solutions. 
The meeting took place at 5 p.m. in 
the Garrett Room ofthe MSE Library. 

The committee is chaired by 
Shawn Ahmad, the Student Council 
VPIR, and its members are: Harpriye 
Juneja, President of the Wall Street 
Advantage and the Student Chair of 
the Second Decade Society; and Hari 
Chandra. 

In total, nine students attended, 
one of whom was a graduate student 
from the School of Public Health, and 
the vast majority of the rest in atten- 








dance were freshmen. Student turn- 
out to the meeting may have been low 
due to the advertising difficulties. 

Some people had seen signs that 
said the meeting was scheduled to 
begin at 7 p.m., and the Sophomore 
class was toldina mass e-mail that the 
meeting was in the AMR Lounge. 

At the start of the meeting, the 
chairs summarized the problem with 
the current grading policy. Hopkins 
students are being penalized in com- 
parison to students from peer insti- 
tutions because our grading standards 
are more difficult. 

The difference in GPAs between 
Hopkins students and those from 
other schools is seen as detrimental 
to students applying to graduate 
schools, professional schools, and 
finding employment. 

This is also true for students enter- 
ing the business world, in which 








Hopkins graduates have not pursued 
as vigorously. More Hopkins gradu- 
ates have applied for business posi- 
tions in recent years, as indicated by 
the fact that 15 percent of last year’s 
graduating class applied for a job at 
the investment firm of Morgan 
Stanley. This has led to concern that 
these students will not be competi- 
tive. 


Many firms have GPA cutoffs, 


some as high as 3.7. However, they 
are basing these cutoffs on high-rank- 
ing schools where those kind of grades 
may be easier to get. 

A study published by the Com- 
mittee of Financing Higher Educa- 
tion study was recently distributed. 
This showed that amongst the top 
twenty-seven universities in the coun- 
try, Hopkins has the lowest GPA, tied 
with one other school. The exact 

CONTINUED ON PAGE A5 


CHUNG LEE/NEWS-LETTER 


Students gathered on Tuesday night to voice their opinions and discuss the grading policy at Hopkins. 


Class ’02 elects officers 


BY ANNE SOROCK 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


Freshman class officers were cho- 
sen by the students in this week’s gen- 
eral election, the results of which were 
announced atlast Wednesday night’s 
student council meeting. Jenny 
Chiang won for President, Anuj 
Mittal for Vice-President, Emily 
Petersen for secretary/treasurer, 
and Shobi Ahmed, Stephen 
Goutman, and Priya Sarin for Rep- 
resentatives. 

The candidates for this election 
had been announced at the October 
21st council meeting. Two candidates 
each were nominated for the offices 
of president, vice-president, and sec- 
retary/treasurer, and five for fresh- 
man representative. 

Two candidates, Sakar Pudasaini 
for President and Dave Yu for Vice- 
President had been disqualified from 
the running and will have a hearing 
before the board. 

' Though the campaigning for the 
primary election had been very en- 
Sricastc: candidates were not as ac- 
tive in the second week of the general 
election. 
“ Shobi Ahmed, candidate for fresh- 
man representative, commented: 
“The primaries were much more in- 
tense than this week has been.” 
” Despite the decline in activity on 
the part of the candidates, voter turn- 
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out remained relatively high for 
both elections. The primary elec- 
tion had a total of 727 students vot- 
ing, which is 74 percent of the fresh- 
man class. 

The student council Board of Elec- 
tions attributes most of the credit to 
the increased voting hours and gen- 
eral effort on the part of upperclass- 
men involved with student council. 

“This is the first time that the se- 
niors remember where three out of 
every four voted. Credit goes both to 
members of the board and to the stu- 
dent council, who were really great,” 
said Board of Elections co-chair Tom 
Noone. 

The high voter turnout was wel- 
comed by those on student council 
who had worked hard to make the 
election a success. 

“We are extremely happy. This 
reflected all the time and effort all of 
our board has put in since the begin- 
ning of the semester,” added Adnan 
Malik, co-chair of the Board of Elec- 
tions. 

Though pleased with the high voter 
turnout, many of the candidates re- 
stated their earlier beliefs that fresh- 
men didn’t have enough of a chance 
to learn about those who were run- 
ning. 

Student Council had tried to rem- 
edy this by hosting a candidate’s fo- 
rum before the primary, but accord- 

CONTINUED ON PAGE A5 
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HOPKINS ROLLS BRIDGEWATER 
Behind sophomore J.R. Gurrieri’s 
14 tackles, the football team thrashed 
Bridgewater, 43-19. Gurrieri’s effort 
earned him a spot on the Centennial 
Conference Honor Roll. Page Al2 





QUOTH POE FOREVERMORE 
Haven’t been scared enough by 
the A Section? Visit the grave of one 
of Baltimore’s favorite sons, Edgar 
Allan Poe. Read about his death and 
other morbid subjects. Page B1 


PUTON YOURCOSTUMES  ~ 

There’s no better way to get ready 
for Halloween than to start carving a 
jack-o-lantern. If you don’t have a 
pumpkin handy, turn to B2 for our 
Halloween Focus. Page B2 
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Underclassmen attend 
the second Major Fair 


Mi Campus Life: 
Students hear 
about different 
possible majors 
from their 
departments 


BY EDWARD-ISAAC DOVERE 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LetTer 


The Majors Fair was held Wednes- 
day, October 28, in the Glass Pavillion. 
Organized by the Office of Academic 
Advising, the Fair is designed to give 
Freshmen and Sophomores an op- 
portunity to explore the areas of study 
available to Hopkins undergraduates. 

The goal of the fair, according to 
Dr. Richard Sanders of the Office of 
Academic Advising, is “to give stu- 
dents a chance to talk with depart- 
ment representatives about different 
majors and minors.” The Advising 
Coordinators for each major were 
present, ready to discuss everything 
from reasons to pursue specific ma- 
jors to the courses required to do so. 
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| sized that of the top 10 books, seven 


| two books on the list. She quipped, 





| “The Kiss.” She juxtaposed such 


| thing and not another is unconstitu- 











_Wolman will be 


Odyssey 
discusses 


BY EMILY ENGEL 
THE JOHNS Hopkins NEws-LETTER 


Taboos and norms were both put 
to the test against free speech and 
censorship at the Odyssey’s Annual 
Media Forum on Wednesday, Octo- 
ber 28. The debate covered banned 
books and art as well as issues of First 
Amendment rights and the role of 
government in censorship. 

Chita Levine, chairman of the 
Media Forum, introduced the two 
speakers, Joan Bertin and Dinesh 
D’Souza, to a large crowd, which in- 
cluded members of the Hopkins staff 
and the community, in the audito- 
rium in Bloomberg. 

Joan Bertin, executive director of 
the National Coalition on Censor- 
ship, was the first to speak. She intro- 
duced her topic with a description of 
the 100 books recently published as 
the top books ofall-time. She empha- 


of them had been banned in the 
United States at one point, including 
Ulysses and The Great Gatsby, the top 


“It’s quite a distinction to be judged 
to be the best and to be banned with 
the same work.” 

Her point was that great works are 
often censored due to fear and igno- 
rance became clear when she showed 
slides of paintings and sculptures that 
had been banned in the last decade. 
Among them were provocative pho- 
tographs of children and Rodin’s 


works to prove that to censor one 


tional; free speech applies to all works. 
“Tf like it, it’s erotic, if you like it 


CONTINUED ON PAGE A3 


Since 1995, when Hopkins 
stopped demanding incoming Fresh- 
men to pre-declare their majors, the 
Office of Academic Advising has 
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“|have the stupidest show on television,” Springer toldtherowdy crowd. 


Springer visits Hopkins 


BY ALEXA ROGGEVEEN 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


Jerry Springer, the infamous host 
ofthe number one rated daytime tele- 
vision show in the country, visited 
Hopkins last week, marking the third 
Milton S. Eisenhower Symposium 
event of 1998, amid some questions 
about inappropriate use of influence 
by the Symposium chairs. 

Shriver Hall was standing room 
only for the talk-show host, famed 


| for his outrageous guests and his 
| show’s frequent fights. 


Due to his huge popularity, ap- 
proximately 100 students were forced 
out of Shriver Hall and directed to 
Maryland 110, where they could 
watch Springer’s speech on closed- 
circuit television. Even then, some 
students were forced out of Mary- 
land, unable to see Springer speak at 
all. In desperation, approximately 25 
people attempted to infiltrated 
Shriver through the back entrance, 
some claiming need of access to a 
bathroom, until thwarted by campus 
security. 

Five television stations were 


present at the event: CSPAN, Fox, 
NBC, CBS, and French Television. 

Before the event began, students 
filled the room with shouts, chants, 
and paper airplanes floating from the 
balcony above. To shouts demand- 
ing “Jerry,” Omar Khan and Robert 
Fisher, the two MSE Symposium 
chairs, attempted to introduce 
Springer and to quiet the crowd. Un- 
successful, Springer was brought out 
on stage to a thunderous reception. 

“I was amazed by the size of the 

crowd,” Springer remarked later. 
“It was a wonderful reception.” 
Springer beganhisremarks bystat- - 
ing that “I have the stupidest show on 
television,” following by saying that 
his show was “aone-hour escape from 
the world.” 

“It’s not important that anybody 
likes this show,” he said. 

Instead, Springer affirmed that it 
was only important that people rec- 
ognize why the show should be pro- 
tected, saying that arguments against 
it are “the highest form of elitism.” 

“I have never ever met a human 
being who couldn’t be on a talk 


CONTINUED ON PAGE A5 





Housing Office warns residents 


about recent damage 





to dorms 





: PHIL ANDREWS/NEWS-LETTER _ 


Costly damage to Wolman Hall over the past few weekends will be charged to students living in the building. 


BY JEREMY GORELICK 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


Last week, the Wolman Housing 
Office circulated a memo to all resi- 
dents alerting them of recent dorm 
damages and warning them that all 
charges incurred for these damages 
will be billed to residents. According 
to the Housing Office, residents can 
expect to be chargeda sizable amount 
by the end of the year. 

Student Housing Supervisor Jo- 
seph Goodman said that he antici- 
pates that the total charges for the 
first semester for students living in 

$2000, 
M's 


¥ 








equally among residents. In deter- 
mining how much money to charge 
students for dorm damages, Housing 
considers damage that occurs within 
the elevator lobbies or common areas 
outside of the wing doors. Wall dam- 
age done in the hallways in Wolman 
Hall over the last several weekends 
totals to approximately $1300. This 
figure is simply for holes in the plas- 
ter and does not encompass any ad- 
ditional wing charges. 
For all students living in a given 








their Resident Adv 


_ the cost of purchasing a new one. The 


cost of a new light globe is $30; anew 
light cover in an elevator is $100. 
Students have little chance to ap- 
peal these costs. McCoy Hall Security 
Guard James Walsh said, “The Hous- 
ing Department can only charge an 
individual if he or she admits blame 
for the incident.”Goodman con- 
curred with this statement, stating _ 
that he “could only work with the 
information that stu rt to. 
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NATIONAL & WORLD 


French lab reports finding a nerve 
agent on several Iraqi warheads 


BY NICOLE WINFIELD 
ASSOCIATED PREss 


UNITED NATIONS — A French 
laboratory found decomposed nerve 
agent on an Iraqi missile warhead — 
contrary to Iraqiclaims — and chemi- 
cal weapons experts reported Mon- 
day that it could be VX or sarin. 

Discrepancies in results between 
laboratory tests taken three months 
apart and performed in various labs 
also raise questions about whether 
Iraq tried to hide just what was inside 
the warheads. 

The French findings were con- 
ducted on different missile fragments 
than those tested bya U.S. Armylabo- 
ratory in the spring. 

Those results, released in June, 
indicated traces of decayed VX nerve 
agent, a colorless, odorless liquid, a 

' drop of which can kill in minutes. 

Iraq has claimed it never was able 

‘to make enough VX, or stabilize it 
* properly, to load into missiles. 
' Monday’sreport didn’t say explic- 
‘ itly that VX was found in any of the 
‘ new tests, which were conducted in 
American, French and Swiss labora- 
~ tories. 
‘But it did say the French labora- 
' tory reported finding a “degradation 
~ product of a nerve agent,” in one of 
about 40 samples that could be from 
: VX, sarin or another nerve agent 
called soman. 

French experts said that what was 
found could have come merely from 
aharmless detergent, but U.S. experts 
said that the particular chemical 
found never was made into a deter- 
gent that has been sold commercially. 

The report on the laboratories’ 
findings, compiled after a meeting in 
New York by chemical weapons ex- 
perts from seven countries, also raised 
questions about what happened to 
missile fragments after the U.S. tests. 

The second round of tests found 
residue of a decayed decontamina- 
tion compound that wasn’t discov- 
ered in the original U.S. tests, the re- 

port said. According to the report, 





there was “no obvious explanation,” 
for why the original U.S. results didn’t 
find the compound. The samples in the 
second round would have been in Iraqi 
possession after the Army lab’s tests. 

“It’s a clear sign that they tam- 
pered with the samples in the in- 
terim,” said David Kay, a former U.N. 
weapons inspector who nowconsults 
for Science Applications Interna- 
tional Corp., in Washington. 

The report doesn’t suggest tam- 
pering. 

It says, however, that the presence 
of decay from a decontamination 
compound counters Iraq’s claim that 
20 missile warheads tested had only 
been in contact with alcohol. 

The use ofsuch products indicates 
there may have been something more 
potent than alcohol, which wouldn’t 
require a decontamination com- 
pound, inside the warhead that the 
Iraqis wanted to destroy. 

The U.N. Special Commission, 
which carries out inspections in Iraq, 
and international chemical experts 


suggested in their report that Iraq 
explain what happened to the frag- 
ments that were analyzed and why 
degradation products of nerve agents 
were found on some. 

The commission must certify that 
Iraq has destroyed all its chemical, 
biological and nuclear weapons — 
and the long-range missiles used to 
deliver them — before the Security 
Council will lift sanctions imposed 
after Iraq invaded Kuwait in 1990, 
leading to the Persian Gulf War. 

Iraq suspended cooperation with 
U.N. inspectors after the chief weap- 
onsinspector, Richard Butler, refused 
to certify Baghdad had destroyed all 
its banned weapons. 

The VX question is one of several 
outstanding issues that inspectors say 
they must clarify before they can state 
that Iraq no longer has or can pro- 
duce weapons of mass destruction. 

Butler agreed to conduct a new 
round of tests in French, Swiss and 
U.S. laboratories after Iraq disputed 
the original Army findings. 





Net group picks interim president 


Michael Roberts 
pegged to head 
California’s ICANN 


BY TED BRIDIS 
ASSOCIATED PRESS 


WASHINGTON — The non- 
profit group that expects to largely 
assume control of managing the 
Internet from the federal government 
has selected its interim president, it 
was announced Monday. 

Michael M. Roberts of Portola 
Valley, Calif., isa technology pioneer 
whose first effort will be to reassure 
U.S. officials that his organizing group 
will be open and financially account- 
able. 

The California-based Internet 
Corporation for Assigned Names and 
Numbers, or ICANN, chose Roberts 
as its interim president and chief ex- 
ecutive officer during a private meet- 
ing Sunday in New York. 

Roberts, a consultant, recently re- 





Serbian withdrawals continues 


BY TOM COHEN 
ASSOCIATED PRESS 


PRISTINA, Yugoslavia — In con- 
voys of rumbling tanks and trucks, 
Yugoslav troops and Serb police va- 
cated some heavily fortified positions 
in Kosovo on Monday, the eve of a 
NATO deadline to comply with a 
peace agreement or face punishing 
airstrikes. 

The withdrawal was President 
Slobodan Milosevic’s 11th-hour at- 
tempt to convince NATO he was ful- 
filling the agreement he reached two 
weeks ago with U.S. envoy Richard 
Holbrooke to defuse the eight-month 
Kosovo conflict. 

A top international observer in 
Kosovo called the withdrawals en- 
couraging but said more needed tobe 
done. 


Protesters banned 


~ By ASSOCIATED PRESS 


RABAT, Morocco — Riot police 
‘charged 300 unemployed college 
* graduates who defied a protest ban 
‘ and gathered outside Parliament on 
- Monday to press their demand for 
‘jobs. 

At least 12 people were injured 
+ and 28 arrested in the melee, police 
* sources said on condition of ano- 

nymity. Ahmed Kabil, ayouth leader, 
- claimed dozens were hurt and more 
than 60 people detained. 
-  Inall, morethan 3,000 people took 
“ part in protests across the capital, 
Rabat, the police sources said. 

Nearly 1,000 police were deployed 

“ in the center of the capital to prevent 


further unrest. During the protest at 
Parliament, police roughed up jour- 
nalists for several foreign and domes- 
tic media and seized their film. 

Kabil, assistant secretary-general 
of the Association of Young Unem- 
ployed Graduates, said police arrested 
the group’s leader, Faber Bensaid, 
outside the local government prefec- 
ture. 

Police had banned a march 
planned by the group, so leaders in- 
stead “wanted toturnitintoa sit-in in 
front of the Parliament,” Kabil said. 

The Moroccan Association for the 
Defense of Human Rights, in a state- 
ment Monday, said it “condemns the 
attacks and demands that a report be 
made by officials.” 





“They need to pull more people 
out of Kosovo to satisfy the agree- 
ment,” Shaun Byrnes, head of the 
American section of the Kosovo Dip- 
lomatic Observer Mission, said late 
Monday. “They’re going down to the 
wire.” 

In the Drenica region, 18 miles 
west of Pristina, a steady drizzle filled 
freshly gouged tracks made by tanks 
withdrawing from roadside positions 
they assumed Oct. 18. 

Several police checkpoints were 
vacant, including one in Malisevo — 
the last front line in fighting that vir- 
tually halted last month. All that re- 
mained was a tattered Yugoslav flag 
hung over a pile of bricks. 

At another checkpoint in 
Dragobilje, which was occupied by 
heavily armed police a few days ear- 
lier, a uniformed ethnic Albanian 
guerrilla stood holding an automatic 
rifle. 

The guerrilla, who refused to give 
his name, said he and other separatist 
fighters were checking to see if it was 
safe for civilians to come back be- 
cause there was a minefield in the 
area. 

Ethnic Albanians, who fled dur- 
ing the Serb offensive that began Feb. 
28, say they'll only come home once 
all police and soldiers have left. 

The return ofan estimated 300,000 
refugees, including up to 10,000 be- 
lieved living in the woods, is a key 
provision of the Holbrook-Milosevic 
plan. 

About 90 percent of Kosovo’s 2 
million residents are ethnic Albanian, 
and most favor independence. 

In Washington, White House 
spokesman Joe Lockhart said there 
appeared to be “a lot of movement,” 


but that President Clinton would wait 
before judging whether Milosevichad 
done enough to satisfy Western de- 
mands. 

NATO sources in Brussels, speak- 
ing on condition of anonymity, said 
the NATO ambassadors would prob- 
ably wait until shortly before 
Tuesday’s deadline before declaring 
whether Milosevic met the condi- 
tions. 

One official, speaking to reporters 
on condition of anonymity, said in- 
telligence reports show “some indi- 
cation some units are regrouping for 
withdrawal.” 

Still, he said, NATO was ready to 
use military force, ifnecessary, once 
a deadline for compliance runs out 
at 2 p.m. EST Tuesday. The dead- 
line has already been extended once 
since Milosevic agreed on a peace 
plan. 

But Britain’s foreign secretary, 
Robin Cook, said that if the Serbs 
follow through with pledges to with- 
draw weaponry and troops, “that will 
certainly be a significant advance.” 

NATO and the U.N. Security 
Council also demand that Milosevic 
allow international organizations to 
deliver humanitarian aid to refugees 
without interference. 

Ethnic Albanians, however, claim 
that Serb-led forces withdraw when 
diplomatic monitors appear and then 
return after they leave to harass refu- 
gees. 

Sporadic violence in the past few 
weeks, including routine shelling and 
shooting by Serb police and some at- 
tacks by Albanian guerrillas, showed 
the difficulty of ending all hostilities 
as long as the heavy deployment of 
Serb and Yugoslav forces continued. 
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Inner Harbor Science 
Center to expand 


‘The Maryland Science Center, lo- 
* cated in the Inner Harbor, is going to 
- be expanded. ; 
The project, coined “MSC 21” will 

add 45,000 square feet of exhibit 
‘space, effectively doubling the 
: center’s size. 
‘The addition will likely be built on 
' Light Street, just west of the current 
‘ building. The cost has not been dis- 
‘ closed, but estimates place the cost in 
‘ the double-digit millions. 
| The current building was reno- 


| vated in 1986, and an IMAX theatre 


| was opened the following year. The 
i new expansion is neccessary to pro- 
| vide space for new exhibits and to 


accomodate a growing number of 
visitors. r 


‘Public Health 
professor's “smart 
gun” dream is turned 
intoa reality 






_ The idea was conceived following 
tragic accident involving a family 














afterfindinghisfather’s - dents’ off-campus behavior. In addi- 


a ry } 


NEWSBRIEFS 


used a $500,00 federal grantandsome 
of its own funding to design a 
childproof gun. The prototype will 
include the most recent weapon and 
safety technology. 

The gun will be able to both shoot 
12 rounds in a few seconds, propel 
bullets faster than the speed of sound 
and use laser sight technology, as well 
as function only in the hands of its 
owner or the user ofa gold signet ring 
— aring which contains a computer 
chip that activates the weapon in the 
crown. 

The smart gun, which may still be 
years away from reaching the general 
market, has realized the dreams of 
Teret, as well as others who have suf- 
fered tragedy from gun misuse. This 
same technology may also protect 
police officers from fearing misuse of 
their own sidearms. 


Towson University 
improves its relations 


- with neighbors 


Officials at Towson University 
have increased their level of aware- 
ness and concern over what goes on 
in their local neighborhood. Local 
residents are optimistic that the level 
of security and safety in the area will 
improve in light of the steps the Uni- 
versity is taking. 

Towson has updated its latest stu- 
dent guide book to include strong 
wording of the expectations of stu- 


tion, the school has opted not to con- 


1. ~~ ‘ ‘ag, ot 


vert some apartment buildings into 


university housing. 

Officials at Towson also hope to 
collaborate with neighborhood resi- 
dents on future changes to the stu- 
dent guide book, as well as provide a 
means to present complaints to the 
university. 

Towson hopes that these changes 
and steps provide a new beginning to 
a stronger neighborhood which will 
hopefully work along with the uni- 
versity and its students. 


Loyola College's 
graduate campus 
opens 


The new $12 million Loyola Col- 
lege graduate campus, located near 
the Timonium Road-Interstate 83 in- 
terchange, was officially opened this 
week. : 

The campus is designed to pro- 
vide students the latest in educational 
technology as well as allow off site 
participants to become involved with 








the classroom via classroom technol- 

ogy. ; 
The seven-and-a-half acre cam- 

puswill offer programsin eight gradu- 


ate programs: administration, fi- 


nance, education, computer science, 
physician assistant studies and 
speech-language pathology/audiol- 
ogy. 


Local engineering 
alumnus dies at 58 


Robert T. Tegtmeier, a mechani- 
cal engineer and marathon runner 
enthusiast died October 17 of lym- 
phoma. 

Living in Baltimore, the 58-year- 
old was an engineer at AAI Corp. 

A Towson High School graduate, 
he moved on to earn an engineering 
degree at the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity. 
“Wie is survived by two children, his 
mother, and three siblings. Amemo- 
rial service will be held November 7 at 
Calvary Baptist Church. 
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tired as vice president of Educomm, a 
high-tech consortium of 600 colleges 
and universities. 

Healso was the first director of the 
Internet2, the academic project to 
build the next generation of the 
Internet. And he was a founder and 
first executive director of the non- 
profit Internet Society. 

Roberts said he will not serve as 
the group’s president beyond its or- 
ganizing stage. 

The decision comes just days after 
U.S. officials expressed “significant 
concerns” about the group’s latest 
proposal to largely assume behind- 
the-scenes control of the Internet 
from the government. 

Commerce Department officials 
said they were concerned the group’s 


decision-making process wasn’t pub. 
lic and that it lacked adequate finan. 
cial accountability. 

“We’revery glad to see that ICANN 
is getting itself prepared and begin to 
address the issues that we raised jn 
our letter,” said Becky Burr, an asso. 
ciate administrator atthe department. 
“We'd like very much to have thoge 
issues addressed.” 

Roberts said Monday he expects 
the group to submit a revised pro. 
posal to the government withinig 
week. “We have some unfinished 
business with the federal govery. 
ment,” he said. 

The group also appointed Esther 
Dyson, whois well known within tech- 
nology circles, as its interim chair- 
woman. 


of caffeine overdose 


By ASSOCIATED PRESS 


MOREHEADCITY,N.C. — A20- 

year-old man died after swallowing 

_ dozens of over-the-counter caffeine 
pills on a dare from a fellow commu- 
nity college student. 

Jason Warren Allen had swallowed 
most of a 90-pill bottle, which would 
be the equivalent to drinking as many 
as 250 cups of coffee, authorities said. 

“It’sa terrible, terrible story,” said 
Morehead City police Major Wrenn 
Johnson. “No one suspects caffeine 
to be deadly.” 

Allen was taking general educa- 
tion development classes at Cateret 


Community College. He collapsed 
outside the college during a break 
from class Oct. 20. It wasn’t known 
when he took the pills. : 

A security guard found him and 
called the rescue squad, which took 
him to Carteret General Hospital, 
where he died Wednesday. 

Authorities said it appeared that 
Allen died ofheart rhythm irregulari- 
ties associated with the high dose of 
caffeine, which is a central nervous 
system stimulant. 

Prosecutor David McFayden said 
he wouldn’t decide whether to pur- 


sue charges until the police complete }-- 


interviews and toxicology tests arein. — 
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Odyssey speakers talks about First Amendment 


CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 
it’s pornography,” Bertin quoted 
from a critic of free speech. 

Bertin also brought up issues con- 
cerning civil rights, gay rights and 
hate-related public speech. Although 
she did not advocate hate speech, she 
said that bad thoughts are better than 
no thoughts at all. 

Bertin debated primarily against 
Dinesh D’Souza, a conservative fel- 
low of the American Enterprise Insti- 
tute who was the other main speaker 
of the night. 

His platform was more moderate, 
as he stressed the need for judgment 
and rationality. Through his talk, 
which included jokes about meeting 
his wife while she was a White House 

intern. He brought home his opin- 
ions of conservatism. 

He first admitted that free speech 
is hard to be opposed to. He then 
used this point to say that free speech 
had become misrepresented. He 
asked, “What are the means that lead 
to the goals we have in mind?” He 
emphasized that the founding fathers 

did not have the type of free speech in 
mind that liberal coalitions use today. 
He argues for political free speech. 

“The amendment states that gov- 
ernment shall make no law. . .” 
D’Souza then used the examples of 
national security and fire in a crowded 
room to prove that government itself 
has since repealed this amendment 
when necessary. He stressed that there 
‘are always reasons for and against free 
speech on a case-by-case basis. Not, as 
Bertin argued, in its totality. 

’» D’Souza went on to state that the 


liberal left has been recently hiding 
behind the First Amendment to pro- 
mote programs such as affirmative 
actionand gay rights. He pointed out 
that “Free speech is about power. The 
left has enjoyed free speech support 
for speech that is less philosophical 





port these groups as they are politi- 
cally favorable while the free speech 
of the Christian Coalition or a fascist 
group would never be championed 
in such a way. 

The two speakers then debated the 
issues as part of a panel that also in- 
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Speaker Joan Bertin talked about free speech and the First Amendment. 


than tactical.” 
He challenged that such organiza- 
tions as the ACLU are quick to sup- 


cluded Jay Fisher, The Curatorial 
Chairman of the Baltimore Museum 
of Art and Dwight Sullivan, the At- 


torney for the Maryland chapter of 
the ACLU. 

Discussion ranged from govern- 
mentresponsibility to merit decisions. 
Sullivan used the example ofacamel’s 
nose under a tent. “If the nose is al- 
lowed in the tent at night, you might 
wake up with an entire camel in your 
tent the next morning,” he said. Call- 
ing this the “slippery slope” effect, he 
brought up situations where a deci- 
sion was controversial not for the de- 
cision itself but for the precedent it 
could set in the future. 

Jay Fisher used an example of a 
Maplethorpe photography exhibit as 
a controversial statement that can be 
preceded with a warning. He con- 
tended that not all things need to be 
censored if it is possible to warn the 
community of the contents. 

Bertin stressed the need for good 
and bad things to be allowed in the 
community. She argued that censor- 
ship is basically the government’s way 
of saying that it doesn’t like an idea. 

In opposition to this, D’Souza 
asked whether or not this was a bad 
thing, after all, some things that the 
government bans helps the society 
stay moral, such as nude dancing. 

The night ended with questions 
from the audience which ranged from 
comments on the progress of open 
mindedness to questions regarding 
bannedliteraturein Oregon state jails. 

Through the debate the discussion 
waslivelyand reflected the truth about 
censorship. As Bertin and D’Souza 
agreed, free speech is easy to under- 
stand, hard to implement, and even 
harder to agree upon. 





Professors look for 
undergrad researchers 


@ Student Life: 
Academic 
Advising posts 
jobs listings, gets 
postive response 


BY S. BRENDAN SHORT 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


Hopkins prides itself on being the 
country’s first research university, 
and while for many this may conjure 
up images of graduate students work- 
ing late nights in labs, undergradu- 
ates are hardly without opportuni- 
ties. Recently, the Office of the 
Associate Dean for Research posted 
research opportunities for under- 
graduates in over thirty different 
fields, ranging from clinical immu- 
nology to Near Eastern studies. 

The demand from professors for 
research assistants was so overwhelm- 
ing, in fact, that the office was forced 
to abandon the traditional binder in 
favor of posting the opportunities on 
the web. The response from students 
was equally enthusiastic, with the web 
page receiving 1400 visits within the 
first three days, according to Associ- 
ate Dean Gary Ostrander. 

According to Assistant to the As- 
sociate Dean Kristine Gregorek, the 


office serves mainly as a means of 
connecting students interested in re- 
search with those who need their ser- 
vices. The process begins with a ques- 
tionnaire sent out by the office 
regarding needs for research assis- 
tants among the faculty. Their re- 
sponses are then posted for students 
to apply. From there, the individual 
faculty members take over, evaluat- 
ing applicants and making their se- 
lections. 

Though opportunities for research 
range across all the academic disci- 


rete en ee | 
...the majority of 


applicants are pre- 
med students trying 
to get lab experience. 





plines at Hopkins, the majority of 
applicants are pre-med students try- 
ing to get lab experience. According 
to Ostrander, research experience is 
an extremely important factor for 
committees determining medical and 
graduate school admission. Research 
ishardly confined to one area of study, 
however, as figures show that be- 
tween seventy and eighty percent of 
students will have participated in 
some sort of research before gradu- 
ating. 
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Memorial ceremony remembers 
Oklahoma City bombing victims 


BY QUANNAH LEONARD 


OKLAHOMA CITY — About 
5,000 people amassed at the Okla- 
homa City National Memorial 

groundbreaking ceremony to re- 
member loved ones lost in the bomb- 
sing of the Alfred P. Murrah Building 
and to look toward the future. 
* The memorial will be made up of 
,three components the Symbolic Me- 
‘morial, the Memorial Center and the 
-Memorial Institute for the Preven- 
tion of Terrorism and Violence. The 
“Memorial Center will be an interac- 
.tive learning museum. 
Lippert Bros Inc., the same com- 
* pany that built OSU’s Noble Research 
Center, will build the Symbolic Me- 
‘morial. It is expected to open to the 
-public by March 2000, according toa 
published report. 
- Attorney General Janet Reno be- 
-gan the ceremony by addressing the 

crowd. Reno said people will never 
-forget the lives lost in the bombing 

because they will live on in memory. 
She said she extended a “great big 
-thank you” to the victims and survi- 
-vors, “for you have touched the hearts 
<And souls of an entire nation and in- 
-spired us all.” 

She said the victims and survivors 
have been able to break beyond their 
-loss and injuries. 

Reno saluted police, fire, rescue 
workers and others because they re- 
fused to give up or to give in. 

She also saluted agents, prosecu- 
torsand others for being strong in the 
-. face of evil. 

“You have maintained the rule of 
Jaw,” she said. 

.~ Reno said prosecutors and agents 

havelet terrorists know they will never 
stop and will never let up no matter 
how long it takes to bring them to 
justice. “We will not back down in the 
face of terrorism,” she said. 

- Toward the end of the ceremony, 
Vice President Al Gore delivered the 
keynote address. 

_ He began by thanking the fami- 
lies, survivors, rescue workers and 
others. Gore said like any soldier 
whoever foughtin any war, the bomb- 

ing victims paid the price of the 
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nation’s freedom. 

“And to those who are ever 
tempted to denigrate the labor of our 
self-government and to demean our 
hardworking government employees, 
come here and be silent and remem- 
ber,” Gore said. 

Gore said people will never forget 
the 6-month-old child who just had 
learned his first word or the 3-year- 
old child buried near his mother’s 
home so she can visit him every day. 

“Tve seen them today in the love 
that shines through your tears,” Gore 
said. 

He said the memorial is to remem- 
ber the sacrifice of those lost, but to 
reap the future that was in their hearts. 

He said there should be no doubt 
that this crime will have swift and 
certain justice. 

“Mark my words, we will see that 
justice is done,” he said. 

Gore said a piece of the Murrah 
Building provided by the Oklahoma 
City National Memorial Foundation 
will be placed in the permanent col- 
lection of the nation’s Smithsonian 
Institution. 

Before the groundbreaking cer- 
emony, Michael Murphy, operations 
supervisor for Emergency Medical 
Services Authority, said the ceremony 
acts as a step toward the future. 

“It’s just one more step in the pro- 
gression that needs to be done,” 
Murphy said. 

He said he was a part of one of the 
Murrah Building rescue teams. His 
family, religion and goals keep him 
thinking of the future. 

“You never forget it, but you have 
to move forward,” he said. 

A bombing victim’s son, a bomb- 
ing survivor and the Oklahoma City 
Fire Department chief read in unison 
the mission statement for the memo- 
rial. 

“Wecome hereto remember those 
who were killed, those who survived 
and those changed forever. May all 
who leave here know the impact of 
violence. May this memorial offer 
comfort, strength, peace, hope and 
serenity,” the three read. Next, the 
Rev. Nick Harris of the First United 
Methodist Church gave the invoca- 


















tion. 

Before the ceremony, began, 
Brinda White, an attorney in Okla- 
homa City and member of the First 
United Methodist Church, said she 
thinks it’s appropriate that Harris is 
giving the invocation because the 
church was so damaged. 

The blast blew out the church’s 
windows and bricks, and it demol- 
ished the inside. 

She said her church has offered 
thousand of Bibles to people walking 
around the bombing site. 

“They can turn to God who heals 
brokenness,” White said. 

After Harris said the prayer, Rob- 
ert M. Johnson, Oklahoma City Na- 
tional Memorial Trust chairman, 
welcomed everybody to the memo- 
rial site. 

He said he wanted to salute the 
effort of the families of the survivors 
and the rescue workers. 

“Their strength truly inspires me,” 
he said. “I know they have, too, in- 
spired many of you.” 

He said the day was a day for re- 
membrance, and it also was a day to 
look forward together. 


Princeton U. to ban 
on sweatshop apparel 


BY GRIFF WITTE 


PRINCETON, N.J. — University 
administrators tookan initial step yes- 
terday toward establishing a code of 
conduct policy that would attempt to 
ensure University apparel isnot made 
with sweatshop labor. 

Though the University presently 
has no such policy, Vice President for 
Public Affairs Bob Durkee ’69 said 
there could be something in place by 
theend of the calendar year that would 
apply to all Ivy League schools. 

The University is also working on 
a national level with the American 
Collegiate Licensing Association to 
establish a uniform code by which 
manufacturers would have to com- 








proposition threatens 
university diversity 


BY LISA M. REGELMAN 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, Va. — An 
initiative that will be on the ballot in 
Washington state Nov. 3 may threaten 
the future of affirmative action in 
higher education. 

If passed, the proposal would pro- 
hibit discrimination or preferential 
treatment based on race, sex, color or 
ethnicity. 

“It is a big proposition on the con- 
cept of treating all Americans 
equally,” said Ward Connerly, Ameri- 
can Civil Rights Coalition chairman 
anda main proponentin the push for 
1-200, who also serves as a University 
of California Regent. “It is identical 
in language to Proposition 209.” 

The initiative, called 1-200, is mod- 
eled word-for-word after California’s 
Proposition 209—passed in 1996 and 
implemented in September 1997— 
prohibiting state agencies from pref- 
erential selection based on race, 
ethnicity or gender. 

Following the passage of Prop. 209, 





mit to not using sweatshop labor be- 
fore they could be licensed to pro- 
duce clothes bearing college logos. 
Though Durkee said the particu- 
lars of the policy have not yet been 
worked out, codes that have already 
been passed at Duke and Brown will 





be considered when the University 
establishes its own standards, he said. 

The details of the policy will ulti- 
mately be left up to President Shapiro 
who will be the one to approve 
Princeton’s role in any Ivy League 
action and to the U-Council. 

Arun Ivatury ’99, a fellow SPEAC 
member, said he is pushing for 
Princeton to adopta rigid policy that 
will make few concessions to the 
manufacturers, 
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minority enrollment in a majority of 
UC schools fell, most dramatically at 
UC-Berkeley. The number of black, 
Hispanic and Native American accep- 
tances dropped from 65.1 percent in 
1997 to 10.4 percent in 1998. 

Connerly said he supports I-200 
and the movement of the proposal 
through the national system ofhigher 
education because he believes it is 
the job of the government to ensure 
the fair treatment of all people. 

“T don’t think a lot of people like 
it,” he said. But “the position I have 
will ultimately prevail—we’re just 
delaying the inevitable.” 

He added it is necessary for uni- 
versities to focus on personal aca- 
demic achievement rather than es- 
tablishing racial preference. 

You must “look atacademic mea- 
surements andI don’t knowwhyaca- 
demic institutions wouldn’t rely on 
academics,” Connerly said. 

However, if I-200 passes next 
Tuesday it could significantly affect 
the University of Washington’s di- 
versity as well as that of higher edu- 
cation across the nation, said Tim 
Washburn, the school’s admissions 
director. 

“T-200 will definitely have a sig- 
nificant effect at the admissions, un- 
dergraduate, graduate and research 
levels,” Washburn said. 

“It is highly likely that I-200 will 
result in lower minority admissions 
numbers,” he added. 

“Clearly the goal of the proposi- 
tion is to move this debate into every 
state and discontinue affirmative ac- 
tion,” Washburn said. “Where it 
might go from here is anyone’s 
guess.” David W. Breneman, Curry 
School of Education dean, agreed that 
there is a possibility that anti-affir- 
mative action legislation could even- 
tually move to the east coast. 
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Students 
push for 


gay rights 
at Mizzou 


BY MARY NESBITT 


COLOMBIA, Mo. — The recent 
death of a gay University of Wyoming 
studenthas hit home at MU. Since Mat- 
thew Shepard was whipped with a pis- 
tol, beaten and left tied to a fence to die 
a few weeks ago, support for gay rights 
ispouring outeverywhere. At MU, there 
has been the strongest push in years to 
change the exclusion of sexual orienta- 
tion in the University of Missouri 
system’s non-discrimination policy. 

“Tt is a significant omission,” said 
Kendra Smith from the Gay, Lesbian 
and Bisexual Resource Center. 

An omission strongly felt on the 
MU campus, as proved by the num- 
ber of rallies and protests held in the 
past few weeks. On Oct. 13, a vigil in 
Shepard’s honor was held, several ral- 
lies have been held to push the addi- 
tion of the clause, and protests were 
held at the Oct. 16 Board of Curator’s 
meeting because of the omission of 
the clause on the agenda. Smith feels 
that sexual discrimination “is a prob- 
lem for every community.” It may be 
a problem here, as well. During last 
year’s Gay Pride Month, signs adver- 
tising the event were torn down after 
being hung up for barely 12 hours. 
The Hate Report, which documents 
hate activity on campus, says that an 
overwhelming majority of those hate 
crimes are against gays and lesbians. 
To find anti-gay material, it isn’t al- 
to look far. 
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On-line registration discussed by Council 


BY MATTHEW L. SCOTT 
THE Jouns Hopkins News-Letter 


in. Kim stated that the committee was __ scribed, costs had increased and all system would function in real time so President fe 
Discussion of On-Line Registra- working towards the possible future further options had been exhausted updates could be obtained immedi- 7 
tion highlighted the Student Council implementation of a declining meal as far as other fundraising sources ately. Soterakis hoped that the new *Jenny Chiang 313 (54.0%) : 
meeting of Wednesday, October 28, planinwhichacertainnumberofmeals were concerned. A period of discus- _ system, atleastinatrial version, would Khalid Itum 267 (46.0%) 


but other important issues were 
touched upon as well. 
The meeting began as Executive 


Board President Zack Pack spoke _ plained that students wouldn’t “lose” _ sponse to a question by Class of 2000 under this system, on-line registra- *Anuj Mittal 280 (50.8%) 
about the relatively good success of meals. representative, Chopra stated thatin tion would be the only means by Ash Batavia 271 (49.2%) 
the first week of shuttle service from Class of 2001 President Harish order to insure the success of this 


Shriver Hall to the Inner Harbor. 
Pack also announced that several of 
the school’s Deans would be making 


an appearance atnextweek’scouncil limited food for a small charge on _ fraternity, sorority and other groups raised a point about the password : 338 (61.7%) 
meeting. Executiv ard V J 2 i : ee : . *Emily Petersen ‘ 

eting. Executive Board VPIR November 12. Representative Eva so that other events would not occur _ system asit stood in the proposal. He ‘via El 210 (38.3%) 
Shaun Ahmad commented on the Chenalsomadeareminder about the at the same time. The IFC agreed to _ put forth a friendly amendment that Olivia Elee 


success of this week’s forum on grad- 
ing issues. 

Although disappointed with what 
appeared to him as a small turnout, 


Ahmad admitted that more research discussion of the budget for this year’s on without competition from other meet with their advisor, and, after *Shobi Ahmed 445 (28.1%) 

needed to be done on the subject of set of UNITY dance parties. Puneet events said Chopra. having received approval for their *Stephen Goutman 306 (19.4%) : 

grades. Chopra, co-chair of the programming Questions and discussions halted courses, the advisor him/herself *Priya Sarin 293 (18.5%) 3 
Following Executive Board re- board, briefly discussed the budget _ briefly as this year’s freshman class _ would enter a password into the sys- Suzanna Brickman 276 (17.5%) 

ports, the committees of Student shortfall for this school year’s events. officers announced the outcome of _ tem specifying that a certain student Pamela Douglas 261 (16.5%) 

Council gave their reports. After months of fundraising activity, the recently held runoff elections. could use the service. Kahn stated * denotes winners 


Homewood Student Affairs co-chair 





Susan Kim spoke about several issues 
the committee was currently involved 


would be allocated for each semester, 
and meals could be used at will within 
this time frame. In this way, she ex- 


Manyam announced the paintball 
event to take place on November 8, as 
well as a foodfest event to include un- 


sophomore class’s auction to take place 
on November 3 in the McCoy multi- 
purpose room. 

Next on the order of business was 


the board was not quite able to raise all 











of the funds necessary to put on this 
year’s events because, as Chopra de- 


sion followed , where council mem- 
bers raised a few questions about the 
funding issue. Interestingly, in re- 


year’s unity party, which had drawn 
approximately 940 and 640 students 
the previous years, he had met with 


give $600 to the fund in exchange for 
the admission of all fraternity broth- 
ers for free. The agreement was 
reached so that UNITY could be put 


Following further discussion on 
the issue in which most of the council 


tions which already have such sys- 
tems. He added that he hoped the 


be in place by next year. 
Following the presentation, a stu- 
dent raised the question of whether, 


which to register. Soterakis replied 
that, ultimately, the new system would 
eliminate the clutter and disorgani- 
zation of paper completely. Kahn later 


would change the method by which 
use of on-line registration could be 
gained by students. 

In his proposal, students would 


that he thought this would be easier 
to implement from a programming 
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members voiced their support for standpoint and that it would still al- Me 
STUDENT COUNCIL ATTENDANCE, OCTOBER 28, 1998 Chopra’s efforts andthe UNITYevent low ae student-advisor contact, Cam us crime report x! 
in general, the measure to award the whichhe feared might be endangered ), 
Executive Officers programming board the funds it under the proposal as it stood. The uf 
| “A ea mas ead ben hae eat “ cine needed passed overwhelmingly, with amendment was adopted with praise O ct ] 6 ae O ct. 22 i 
| VP Administration Amy Mason 516-2293 Present three in opposition and three in ab- _ from Soterakis, and therresolution was e 
| Secretary Karen Shahar 662-9217 Present stention. Councilmembersthenjok- passed nearly unanimously with one is 
| Treasurer Damien Newton 662-1247 Present ingly sung “Happy Birthday” to abstention and one in opposition. October 16 October 20 i! 
Chopraafter supporting his proposal. Class of 2001 Representative i | 
Discussion then turned to the is- Saketh Rahm then spoke about his +5:00a.m.—2800 Blk. Mathews St. * 6:30 p.m. — 500 Blk. E. 28th St, 
| Class of 1999 sue ofon-line registration. Drawnup past weekend’s attendance at the | Two unarmed male suspects assault The suspect was helping the victim, | 
| President Sonal Agarwal 516-5011 Present by the Committee on Academic Af- Maryland Higher Education Council | and rob victim, take cash and jewelry move property when he stole it... 
poet reeinem Gries Fees Mp we Present fairs, Chairman George Soterakis at Anne Arundel Community Col- | valued at $193. | 
Secretary/ Treasurer Josh Dishon 516-5017 Present briefly outlined th andar 1 ‘dth f thei i October 21 
Representative Ed Hosono 243-6366 Present ES CPIOPOSAL ADCS ae CEC. He said that some of the issues , 
Representative Harpriye Juneja 516-2692 Present strengths and benefits to Johns discussed included the prospect that October 17 
Representative Nick Khatri 366-2865 Present Hopkins. the University of Maryland state sys- + 2:23 a.m. — 2800 Blk. Sisson st 
Although he did not specify de-  temmightrepealaffirmativeaction, like *1:30p.m.—3000 N. Calvert St. An unknown suspect used an uns 
tails, the basic premise of the system __ that of the University of California. Unknown suspect attempted force known object to break a side win: 
Class of 2000 would allow students from not only Rahm was applauded by council | open apartment front door to gain dow and gain entrance to the home 
President George Soterakis 243-8696 Present the Schools of Arts and Sciencesand members followinghisdiscussion for | entry. and cook property valued at over 
ee P teeaien Set Neue ges Sieey Engineering but also all branches of having been elected Secretary of the -6:00p.m.—3500 Clipper Rd.Sus- $800. 3} 
Secretary/Treasurer Candice Walsh 261-1815 Present th . femancludine the Medicalue Stud ree C ‘1. th tstoletoolboxvalued at $450 from - 
Representative Rafi Isaac 889-5147 Present € university including the Medica tudent Advisory Councu, the stu- | pectstoletoolboxvalueda ig 
Representative Omar Khan 467-6909 Present School and SAIS to 1) register for dent body of MHEC. victim’s vehicle. October 22 
Representative Samir Patel 235-6351 Present classes 2) add/drop courses 3) gain Finally, political science graduate 
informationaboutcourseenrollment — student David Snyder spoke briefly October 18 *1:00 a.m. — 400 Blk. Bretton 2. 
limits and updated enrollment num- __ on his and other students’ campaign An unknown suspect entered the 
Class of 2001 bersand 4) obtain finalcoursegrades. to force Johns Hopkins, the largest + 12:35 p.m. —2800Blk.N.Calvert house through a rear window. No 
President Harish Manyam 516-3122 Present Students would be allowed to per- employer in the state of Maryland, to | St.Anunknownmalesuspectreport- property is reported missing at this 
Vice President Kara Wiard 516-3697 Present form the above functions after hav- _ raise the wages of those workers who | edlyassaultedandrobbedthevictim, time. 
dey tease tecead Crain eee oo ing met with their advisors and ob- are employed by subcontract to the taking $170. * 7:35 p.m. — 2800 Blk. N. Charles ; 
_ Representative Eva Chen 516-3697 ‘Present — taining a password froma “bank” of university. This effort would raise * 1:00 p.m. — 2600 Blk. Hampden St. Anunknown suspect gained entry 
pes oe Jha passwords. Soterakisemphasizedthat workers wages above minimum wage | Ave. The suspect removed $1000 in _ to a vehicle through a broken win- 
| Johns Hopkins needs to move for-  toalevelthat would more easily allow | United States currency from the dow and removed a bag containing 
wardtocatchuptootherpeerinstitu- them to support their families. victim’s purseandthenfledthescene. _ personal papers. 








The Student Groups at Johns Hopkins University, Greek Life, 
CULTUREFEST 1998 along with the Homewood Student Affairs 
Programming Committee Presents ... 


UNITY “98 


Friday NOVEMBER 6” 
@ 


Baltimore’s renowned landmark 


THE OMNI INNER HARBOR HOTEL 
DOORS OPEN @ 10pm 


Featuring 


DJ TOO FLIP PRODUCTIONS 


Shuttles Leave M.S.E Library @ 9:30 


DRESS TO IMPRESS 


Food and Drink Specials 


$3 at the Door 


Free with combined Step-Show Tickets pre cee e UNITY at 
Shriver Hall 7:00 pm 


For info. call (410) 5 16-2778 or (410) 662-1806 
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Academic Advising organizes Fair 


ConTINvED From Pace Al 
Striven to present students with a 
* more rounded view,” according to 
Dean of Advising Roseman. “The stu- 
dent that has a wider distribution is a 
better rounded student, and that looks 
better for medical schools, law schools, 
every sort of graduate school.” 

: Tristan Davies, Writing Seminars 
“Advising Coordinator, acknowledged 
the importance of the fair, saying that it 
was importantin the “trend to discour- 
age students from determination of a 
major before coming to Hopkins and 
exploring the possibilities here.” 

+ The first Majors Fair was held last 
Fall and was such a success that, ac- 
cording to Dean Roseman, the Office 
tof Academic Advising “received let- 
ters from students asking for it again 
this year.” This year, representatives 
were present from every major and 





minor of the Krieger School, includ- 
ing a representative from the Engi- 
neering Advising Office in order to 





“This is an opportunity 
to try out things 
students didn't even 


know existed.” 


—STEPHEN YANTIS, 
PSYCHOLOGY DEPT. 





help Humanities students who were 

interested in Business-related minors. 
The Fair is held in the week pre- 

ceding the Advising Week so that 
students can be sure of what 


courses they need for their possible 


majors and also so that “can get inter- 


esting Spring course ideas,” accord- | 
ing to Dr. Sanders. “This is an oppor- | 
tunity totry outthingsstudentsdidn’t | 
even know existed,” said Professor | 
Stephen Yantis, Psychology Depart- | 


ment Advising Coordinator, “there- 
fore, students are more likely to find 
the right career path.” 

The students who attended saw 
these advantages as well, and were 


unanimously in favor of the change | 
in the policy on major declaration. “I | 


can’t imagine the extra stress I would 


have felt if I had had to pick a major | 
before I even got here,” said one stu- | 
dent. “Along with the Pass/Fail system | 
for Freshmen, this allows us to really 


enjoy our classes, and not start worry- 


ing about graduation from the minute | 


we step on campus,” said another. 


Springer entertains student body 


ConTINUED From Pace Al 
‘show... Who are we? Weare the people 
you see on our show.” 

Springer’s talk then ranged from 
speaking abouthisliberal background 
ahd its connection to the principles 
behind the show, toinsights into what 
makes his show tick. 

Speaking with some seeming 
amusementat the actions of the audi- 
ence, he explained that the fights on 
his show were results of “passionate 
confrontation” and that this was ac- 
ceptable because “we want the show 
to be real.” 

Revealing that his show receives 
2-3,000 calls a day from potential 
guests requesting air time, he com- 
pared the self-expression that his 
guests take to the self-release of the 
rich and famous. Springer stated that 
“the show is a symbol of what’s going 
on in society,” and that American 
television was, for the most part, “up- 
per class white.” 

People are just “not used to seeing 
those people on television,” he re- 
marked. 

“* After his talk, Springer then 
dpened the floor to questions. The 
Student reaction to their peers was 
rowdy at best; many students, al- 
though undeterred, were encouraged 
to sit back down. 

“* The questions ranged from ask- 
ing whether he thought that his 
show trivialized his guest’s prob- 
‘lems, to whether The Jerry Springer 
‘Show reflects the values of Ameri- 
‘can society. 

Springer’s responses varied from 
‘serious (“We refer them to profes- 
‘sional counseling”) to avoidance 
(“My job is to provide a one hour 
‘show which is entertaining”). 

+ “They were good questions,” 
‘Springer remarked after the event had 
\drawn to a close. 

' “But you can’t be too surprised,” 
‘referring to the reputation of Johns 
‘Hopkins University. 


| Student reaction totheevent was ~ 


\mixed: while the Shriver Hall was 
‘filled to capacity, there were still 
‘those who chose to sit out the event, 
‘and there were those who attended 
who were wholly enthusiastic. 
| Sophomore Sarah Thomas, after 
\waiting two hours to get a seat, said, 
“I think that the antics of the audi- 
‘ence made it even more Springer- 
‘ish for me.” 
; Others took a different view on 
ithe Symposium. Christina Moreno, 
‘a sophomore, said, “Basically, 
‘Springer reminded the student body 
‘that, at one point in time, he was a 
ivery successful politician. . 
| Asa matter of fact, he’s found 
‘that most of the skills necessary to 
lrun a city are the same ones you 
jneed to host a freakshow, especially 
ithe talent of pulling a quasi-intel- 
lect out of his arse. I can’t say that I 
ididn’t enjoy the symposium; actu- 
jally, I thought it was a blast. Jerry 
iseemed to be getting great enjoy- 
‘ment out of-it and, what can I say, 
‘I’m a really empathetic person.” 
‘Those who didn’t attend the Sym- 
‘posium had a different view. 
‘ “Jdon’tthink that Jerry Springer, 
‘with the quality of show that he puts 
‘over the airways, should be allowed 
‘to speak about American identity at 
la school that is considered to be of 
‘such high intellectual quality as ours 
igenerally is,” said Shannon Aronin, 
~‘asophomore, who did not go to see 


> 'Springer speak. 


- | Those closest to the event, Sym- 
; Pe co-chairs Omar Khan and 


--~-’Robert Fisher, had their own per- 
~-~|spectives on the event. 


_- + From a student’s perspective, 
-_ |Fisher said that “it was a great event 


: for the student body...people really 
~ lenjoyed it.” 
~ “However, from the an organizer's 


~~ {point of view, “T was a little upset 
--- lwith the behavior of certain mem- 
~~ bers of the audience and the direc- 


~ \tion of the speech. 
| Those who were not undergradu- 


lates apparently voiced some nega- 
> hme nm i 


¢ 
* 


tive opinions about the behavior of 
the student body. 

Kahn had a similar reaction. “I 
was very happy with it. There were 
more people there than I could ever 
have imagined...I think he addressed 
the Symposium topic...he did what 
he was expected to do.” 

Questions, however, have been 
raised concerning certain power 
abuses of the two Symposium chairs. 
Many students observed — to their 
disgust — that the first few rows of 
Shriver were roped off, and not only 
for “Jerry’s entourage.” Instead, they 
were reserved for others. An anony- 
mous student commented that “I was 
disappointed to see that the MSE 
chairs chose to give certain privileges 
to students as a perk of their position, 
especially since students from another 
school were favored over Hopkins 
students.” 

“T did instruct the ushers to re- 
serve those seats for student council, 
faculty, and news media...then our 
friends. The seats were opened 15 
minutes prior to Springer’s speech,” 





fessional manipulation by Sammy | 


to fraternize with Springer after the 
show as I’ve heard that they did.” 
“All Springer wanted...was to 


kick back with a couple of | 


people...after a hectic day,” said 

Khan in response to complaints 

about the fraternity house visit. 
“The Sammy house is where I 


live...hisagent mentioned that Jerry | 


Springer wanted to see what Robbie 
and I did on the weekend...It wasn’t 
closed off; no invitations were sent 
out.” 

“T can see (their perspective), but 
would it have been as big a deal had 
Patricia Ireland come to kick back 
with us?” said Khan. 

In addition to this, Khan also had 
this to say: “The MSE chairs don’t 
really get a lot out of the Sympo- 
sium other than the dinners,” refer- 
ring to the traditional pre-event din- 
ners that the chairs and the speakers 
traditionally have. This season, all 
but Springer have declined the in- 
vitation to have dinner with Fischer 
and Khan. In addition to this, 
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Junior Dan Ahdoot joined Jerry Springer on stage for a duet. 


said Fisher. 

In response to complaints that 
teh symposium chairs reserved 
these seats, Fisher said that, “I don’t 
feel that it’s wrong...Omar and I 
were careful about not reserving too 
many seats.” 

In addition to the situation con- 
cerning the seating, after all the of- 
ficial events had come to a close, he 
was brought back to the Sammy 
house to spend some time with the 
two Symposium chairs and their 
friends. 

An anonymous student com- 
mented “I think that it’s an unpro- 













enriches our lives. 


difference. 


Information drives our economy and 


With a graduate degree from the 
University of Michigan‘s School of In- 
formation, you can expect to shape the 
future of information systems and ser- 
vices in corporations, universities, com- 
munities, government, and nonprofit or- 
ganizations. You can expect to make a 


Recent SI graduates consult for For- 
tune 500 companies, manage a movie 
studio's creative assets, launch success- 
ful information start-ups, and develop new digi- 
tal library collections and services. From archi- 
vist to webmaster, from community information 
specialist to information entrepreneur, SI pro- 


INFORMATION 


Springer also had requested to 
spend time with the two chairs after 
the event. 

“His personal secretary said that 
he likes to hang out with young 
people afterwards,” said Fischer. 

“MSE is a year-long job...it goes 
all the way through the year until 
November. There are very few tan- 
gible rewards...for the most part, 
it’sa very thankless job,” Khan said. 

Allin all, the reaction to the Sym- 
posium was positive. “This event in 
particular speaks to the belief that 
Hopkins people don’t come out to 
anything.” 


IN CHARGE . 


vides the training you'll need to take a lead- . 
ing role in the age of knowledge. 

In our dynamic two-year master’s pro- 
gram, students from diverse academic 
backgrounds — humanities, computers, 
math and social sciences — gain direct 

access to our world-class faculty and fa- 
cilities. Our innovative doctoral program 
prepares you for a research career at 
School of Information _ the leading edge of this emerging dis- . 
University of Michigan 
734.763.2285 
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Damage 
reported 
in dorms 
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will be divided amongst residents. 

Damage is not limited purely to 
Wolman and McCoy Halls. A flier 
posted recently in the Bradford reads: 
| “Thereare 16 fire extinguishers miss- 
ing from our building. Each unrecov- 
ered extinguisher will cost the build- 
ing $71. That will be close to $1000 
you will be charged for dorm dam- 
age.” These charges will, again, be 
divided among residents. 

The flier incorrectly represents the 
cost of the fire extinguishers. Accord- 
ing to Goodman, “There is a charge 
of $21 for each new fire extinguisher, 
buta fine of $50 for each time that any 
fire equipment is used improperly. 
This totals to $71 for each unrecov- 
ered extinguisher and $50 for any used 
extinguisher.” 

Theon-campushousing facilities are 
in much better condition, according to 
Goodman. “AMR IIseestheworstdam- 
age this side of Charles Street, and it 
might run up a total bill of $600 by the 
end of the semester. The freshmen ap- 
parently have more pride in their own 
halls. Perhaps the older students might 
learn from their example.” 

The Housing Department is un- 
dertaking arrangements for educa- 
tional workshops to remedy this 
problem. Although the Resident Ad- 
visors are responsible for informing 
all students living in campus-owned 
dormitories of Housing policies, 
Housing wants to be sure that there is 
a general understanding of responsi- 
bility in living areas. 





cipline. 


Graduate Studies in Information 
www.si.umich.edu 


Freshman elections 





There's a whole new world of in- 
formation out there. Someone's got 
to take charge of it. 
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The freshman class elected their officers this week during run-off voting. 


successful 
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ing to some, this was hardly useful. 

“Contrary to what Student Coun- 
cil said, there were hardly any fresh- 
man there who weren’tfreshmancan-’ 
didates,” said Ahmed. 

Another change the student’ 
council implemented was to push 
the elections back later in the year, 
and therefore allow students to get 
to know their candidates a little bet- 
ter. 

“In the past, the election has been 
much more of a popularity contest. 
The priority of our board was to rem- 
edy this as much as possible,” said 
Malik. 

Both Malikand Noone plan to field 
response from the candidates, hope- 
fully to further improve the elections 
for next year. 

“We would very much like to get 
the input of the candidates. It is very . 
important we understand where the 
freshmen come from,” said Noone. 

Another change in process for next 
year would be to replace the paper; 
ballots with computerized voting. 
Noone expressed his hesitancy about 
rushing into this until they were ab- 
solutely positive that it had been well 
tested. 

“The board is developing this is- 
sue. We'd love to see it happen at 
Hopkins, but it must be first proven 
to be fair and secure,” said Noone. 

Noone added that the voter turn- 
out for the class of 01, where they had 
computers, was less than that with 
paper balloting. In any event, a sam- 
pling of the computer system, for ex- 
ample to conduct a survey, shouldbe 
appearing in the near future. 


Grading reconsidered 
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rankings of other schools are un- 
known, as this information is clas- 
sified under educational privacy 
laws. However, of the top schools, 
the highest average GPA for the class 
of 1994 was a 3.63. Hopkins had a 
SPL) 

Additionally, a memorandum 
from the office of Dean of Enrollment 
Robert Massa was also distributed. 
This document showed that the dis- 
tribution of grades over the past 
twenty years has remained fairly con- 
stant. 

The committee then laid out sev- 
eral possible solutions for discussion, 
and gave a general idea of the time it 
would take to implement each. They 
also noted that any proposed solu- 
tion would have to be approved by 
the Academic Council before any 
kind of program could be instated. 

The first possible solution would 
be to educate schools and employers 
about the tougher grading standards 
at Hopkins. One possible way of do- 
ing this would be to attach a letter to 
transcripts explaining the average 
GPA or perhaps the distribution of 
grades. This process of educating the 
public about Hopkins reputation 
would be ongoing. The problem with 
this as a solution is that it will reflect 
very poorly on anyone who falls be- 
low the average. 

Another possible solution deals 
more directly with the faculty. It was 
brought up that while there is a great 
deal of interchange between the stu- 
dents and the administration, the fac- 
ulty is very often removed from cam- 
pus life. Many professors just do not 
know what student life is about here 
at Hopkins. While it would be im- 
practical to take away the faculty’s 
freedom to grade as they see fit, it 








might be a good idea to at least notify 
them that there isa problem. Ifteach- 
ers realize how substantially they are 
hurting their students with C curves, 
then perhaps there will be a gradual 
change. 

As pointed out by freshman 
Patricia Ayoung-Chee, “The fact that 
the faculty does not know what’s go- 
ing on means that we are locking out 
possible solutions. One way of in- 
volving the faculty in this issue would 
be to make sure that all of the faculty 
received the data.” This solution 
could feasibly be implemented by. 
January or February. 

The final possible solution was by, 
far the most popular amongst the stu- 
dents present at the town meeting. It 
would involve an administrative 
change, as opposed to a change in the 
way teachers actually grade. | 

The administration would imple- 
menta blanket grade increase, where 
the grade point average onastudent’s 
transcript would appear higher than’ 
the current value. This entire solu- 
tion as a possibility is still far more in 
the hypothetical stage than any of the 
others. . 

A proposal would have to be sub- 
mitted to the Provost, Steven Knapp, 
who makes these types of decisions 
bi-annually, It is possible that it will 
be taken into consideration in either 
the Spring or the Fall decision mak- 
ing process. 

Since the turnout was so poor, the 
Committee to Assist the VPIR will 
still be looking to take student input. 
Students can express their opinions 
by contacting Shaun Ahmad at 
sa6@jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu. 
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Life on Mars? Maybe not, but 
Pete Banholzer of the Goddard 
Space Flight Center addressed 
this question along with the past, 
present, and future of Mars ina 
presentation at 7:30p.m. Tuesday 
in Krieger 302. The presentation 
was sponsored by the College Re- 
publicans. Banholzer spoke and 
showed slides of maps, drawings 


The lander in the 2003 
mission is supposed to 
collect samples that 
will then be 
transferred to a rocket 
and sent back into 
space. 








and satellite images of Mars, and . 


then answered questions about 
Mars and the space program in 
general. 

Excitement about Mars began 
in the late 1800s when Schaparelli 
began mapping the surface of 
Mars as he viewed it— covered 
with canals and grooves. Al- 
though the images that he was 
mapping were later proven to be 
merely optical illusions, his in- 
terest sparked a curiosity in oth- 
ers, including H.G. Wells who 
wrote War of the Worlds, about 
an alien invasion from Mars. 
What ensued was a “Mars Ma- 
nia,” where many people specu- 
lated about the possibility of life 
on Mars. 

Although there has certainly 
never been life as humans would 
view it, Banholzer spoke about 
meteorites that were found in 
Antarctica that were at first specu- 
lated to contain bacteria from Mars. 
These speculations, he said, arenow 
shown to be unlikely, but nothing 
_is absolutely certain. 

A large portion of the speech 
addressed the possibility of 
_whether Mars contained water at 
any time in the past. It is now 
_unclear if there were glaciers and 
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Pete Banholzer addressed the question of life on Mars in a speech spon- 
sored by the College Republicans. 


running water on Mars at any 
time. Evidence indicates possible 
shorelines of lakes and oceans. 
There are also signs or erosion, 
which means that there may have 
been running water at some point. 

When NASA’s space program 
was at its peak in the 1960s it was 
thought that humans could pos- 
sible set foot on Mars by the mid- 
1980s. Although public interest 
and support has died downa great 
deal since then, it is possible that 
the first manned mission to Mars 
could occur as soon as 2014 or 
2018. According to Banholzer, 
this would be an optimal time for 
this mission due to a minimum of 
danger from solar activity. 

The logistics of this project 
have not yet been completely 
worked out. Banholzer said there 
are several different possible ways 
this mission may be carried out, 
and itis also questionable whether 
the government will provide fi- 
nancial support for the mission. 
If the space station, NASA’s cur- 
rent major project runs smoothly, 
then it is much more likely that 
the government will be willing to 
fund a mission to Mars. 

In the meantime, there are sev- 
eral unmanned missions planned 
for the upcoming years. The Mars 
Global Surveyor Project is ex- 
pected to begin in March 1999. 
It’s function will be to map the 
surface of Mars. 

Two other missions that in- 
volve landers to survey and test 
the surface are planned to begin 
in 2001 and 2003. Ground probes 
will be able to penetrate the sur- 
face of the planet and test soil a 
few feet deep. The lander in the 
2003 mission is supposed to col- 
lect samples that will then be 
transferred to a rocket and sent 
back into space. Later, this will be 
picked up by an orbiter and even- 
tually sent back to Earth to be 
tested by 2008. 

These and other future mis- 
sions will involve more and more 
international cooperation. The 
return orbiter from the 2003 mis- 
sion will be supplied by France. 
In addition, a portion of an ear- 
lier lander that will test the com- 
position of the atmosphere will 
be provided by Russia. 

With such cooperation, ques- 
tions about the ability of Mars to 
sustain life, and other mysteries 
about its past will soon be an- 
swered. 
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Big Blue is going down! 
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New methods 
improve chances of 
finding bone marrow 
donor 


New techniques may improve the 
chances of successful bone marrow 
transplants in cancer victims who do 
not have good tissue matches with 
donors. 

Marrow transplants are a poten- 
tially lifesaving treatment of last re- 
sort for some victims ofleukemia and 
other types of cancer. However, about 
one-quarter of patients who might 
benefit cannot have transplants be- 
cause doctors are unable to find a 
closely matched donor. 

Without a good match of tissue 
types, the transplant is likely to fail, 
often because the patient's body at- 
tacks the foreign marrow. 

Now, doctors from the University 
of Perugia in Italy and the Weizmann 
Institute in Rehovot, Israel, report a 
potential way around this in a study 
in today's issue of the New England 
Journal of Medicine. 

Thenew method, described by Dr. 
Franco Aversa, appears to offer a rea- 
sonable chance of success among 
those in whom only a partial match 
can be found. It is based on giving 
patients much larger than usual doses 
of donated marrow. 

The donor receives growth hor- 
mone that trigger the release of large 
numbers of marrow cells into the 
bloodstream. These cells are then 
strained from the donors' blood. The 
marrow is cleansed to remove blood 
cells that can trigger a misguided at- 
tack by the body's immune system. 

After 18 months, 12 of the 43 pa- 
tients treated this way were alive and 
free of disease. However, doctors cau- 
tioned that rebuilding of the patients' 
immune systems was poor, and infec- 
tions were a common cause of death. 

In another report in the journal, 
Dr. Takehiko Sasazuki of Kyushu 
University in Fukuoka, Japan, re- 
ported a way of fine-tuning donor 
matching using genetic analysis. Their 
report showed that matching up some 
of the genes that control the immune 
system are especially important. 

They said that this more in-depth 
matching of donor and recipient can 
improve the success rate, even when 
the two sides would ordinarily becon- 
sidered to have identical tissue types. 

Inanaccompanying editorial, Jon 
J. van Roodand Machteld Oudshoorn 
of Leiden University Medical Center 
in the Netherlands said the studies 
are milestones in marrow trans- 
plantation. 

“Ttisequally clear,” they wrote, “that 
many other milestones will have to be 
passed before not only all patients have 
donors, but also all are cured.” 
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NASA spacesuit allows 
boy to play outside 
for a change 


Two Alabama children growing up 
as indoor captives of genetic skin con- 
ditions that make them intolerant of 
sunlight got to take a morning romp 
outside, even casting shadows as they 
jumped around. 

Briana Bowers, 5, and Cole Hayes, 
got to go outdoors Saturday, the day 
after Cole's 4th birthday. 

Covered top to toes in white 
spacesuits adorned with NASA 
patches and peering through red mo- 
torcycle goggles, Briana and Cole 
waggled little fingers in white gloves, 
looking like early trick-or-treaters. 

In a way, they were. 

Nature played a genetic trick on 
these children: Their skin cannot tol- 
erate sunlight and several other kinds 
of light. 

Thanks to Sarah Moody, their treat 
is the special suits that allow them to 
stop fearing daylight. 

Saturday morning at the Holiday 
Inn-Airport in Birmingham was the 
celebration. Cole's birthday gift was 
the NASA-engineered suit to protect 
his skin from the ultraviolet rays it 
cannot bear. Briana also received a 
suit. 

Cathy Hancock, Cole's grand- 
mother, knocked on doors in her 
Louisiana hometown for two weeks 
to raise the $2,000 to buy the suit. 

“We hope it will make a world of 
difference.” 

Cole has xeroderma 
pigmentosum, a condition in which 
his skin is ravaged by the sun's ultra- 
violet rays. 

Just a month ago, Cole had sur- 
gery to remove three skin cancers, 
said his father, Charles Hayes. 

Playtime for Cole, until Saturday, 
had always come after dark, said his 
mother, Elaina Hayes. 

“That's the only time I could let 
him play out doors,” she said, wiping 
tears away as she watched the little 
boy hug his new friend, Briana. 

“I can't afford the special tint for 
the windows,” Mrs. Hayes said, “so I 
cover them with aluminum foil and 
keep the blinds closed.” 

Cole ran from one person to an- 
other in the circle of onlookers, hug- 
ging and mugging and answering 
questions. 

“The zoo,” Cole whispered softly 
when he was asked what was the first 
place he wanted to see by daylight. 

“To see the alligator,” he said. 

Sarah Moody wasa Hampton, Va., 
housewife in 1986 when she started a 
crusade to builda suit for her nephew, 


whose body could not cool itself be- 
cause he was born without sweat 
glands. 

She got the ear of the National Air 
and Space Administration with that 
irrefutable piece of human logic: “If 
we can put a man on the moon, we 
ought to be able to...” 

Now, her home-run foundation 
puts space-age technology to use for 
children who can'tadaptto the Earth's 
environment. 

“What we want to do is give these 
children quality of life,” Mrs. Moody 
said, “You can't always give quantity, 
but I can give quality.” 

Cole is the sixth victim of xero- 
derma pigmentosum to receive one 
of the suits through her foundation, 
Mrs. Moody said. 


Hot Springs home to 
unique life forms 


NASA scientists discovered some 


“unique bacteria thriving in Hot 


Springs' thermal water. 

Local officials are proud of the des- 
ignation but don't want tourists to be 
alarmed. 

Hot Springs National Park offi- 
cials said Thursday there is no indi- 
cation that the nanobacteria pose any 
health threat. Hundreds drink and 
bathe in the hot water daily. How- 
ever, the discovery has forced the park 
to reword a brochure that decades 
ago pronounced the water sterile. 

NASA has been studying organ- 
isms for comparison to a meteorite 
from Mars that could hold evidence 
of life on that planet. 

“We've never really examined wa- 
ter samples for microbes at any scale. 
There hasn't been any reason to. The 
water has always tested way above 
any standards that were required for 
domestic water supplies,” said Steve 
Rudd, Hot Springs National Park's 
natural resource manager. 

“This was just something that was 
never looked at for lack of a piece of 
equipment that would allow it. So 
this was quite a surprise.” 

The springs appear to be home to 
previously unknown forms of life. 

“Some of the definitions of life as 
we knew them are going to have to be 
corrected,” Rudd said. 

Samples drawn from the springs 
in the summer of 1997 were exam- 
ined under an electron microscope 
that NASA's engineering division 
originally had built to find molecu- 
lar-level failures in exotic composites 
used in spacecraft. 

The microscope, which can mag- 
nify objects more than 100,000 times, 
found normal-sized bacteria and a 
variety in the nanometer range in the 


Mmmmmmm, beer 


MICHAELLAI 
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nessential part of the 

college experience is 

drinking beer. In fact, 

it is an essential part 

f American society. 

What can be better than sitting in 

front of the big screen watching Ohio 

State annihilate opponents while 

drinking a cold beer? (Don't answer 

that question) So when it was time to 

pick this week’s website of the week, I 

had to choose The Real Beer Page 
(http://realbeer.com) 

According to the website, you can 
find "everything you could ever want 
to know about beer, brewpubs, 
microbreweries, homebrewing and 
the beer industry..." The website in- 
cludes categories such as a brew tour, 
companies, magazines, events, travel 
information, games and educational 
sections. My personal favorite was 
the "Burp Me" section. 

The "Burp Me" section is for the 
disgusting kid inside of us that we left 
behind back in elementary school, or 
it could be you today. The site has 
posted some of the most talented 
burps ever. Some are just quality 
burps, the onesthatonly comearound 
every decade. Then there are the ones 
with skill, such as burping to the al- 
phabet or Yankee Doodle. Now that 
is the sign ofa complete beer website. 

__ A big part in the society of fellow 
beer drinkers is beer games. 
Realbeer.com has the section on 
games for you. If you have been toa 
fraternity party and witnessed odd 
drinking games and wondered what 
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they were doing, this section will make 
you an expert. From BeerPong to 
Quarters, Realbeer.com gives very 
concise and easy to follow steps to all 
your favorite games. So if you and 
your intoxicated buddy are arguing 
over the rules of Drop the Dime, stop 
by the site to resolve the argument in 
a more soberish fashion. 

While at Hopkins, youlearn about 
many things, many ofimportant facts 
that you will use later in life. But one 
item that you will not learn here at 
Hopkins is how to brew your own 
beer. Don't worry, Realbeer.com can 
take care of that. In its".edu" section, 


the site has a list of stories and links 


that willhelp you startthatbeerbrew- 


“Horn 
4 i here! We have over 75,000 pages ¢ 


databases, beer festival and homebrew (-». 


THE REAL BEER PAGE 
Everything you could ever want to know 


about beer, brewpubs, microbrewenes pn, 
ing, and the beer industry can be h 


about beer, searchable brewery and pub 
event calendars, and news about beer 
Click on a button or link to explore the 
world of "Real Beer”, but first make sure 


you bookmark this page, because this site 
is updated daily. 
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SCREENSHOT BY MICHAEL LAI 


ing empire you have always wanted to 
be a part of. It gives suggestions for 


ingredients, financing, up to buying | 


yourown brewery equipment. Nowisn't 
this even better than being a beerman? 

After you finish reading all you 
will ever need to know about beer, you 
can click the "Retail" section to com- 
plete your visit. The page has links to all 
kind of sites that distribute anything 
relating to beer. From homebrewing to 
the beer itself, it is all here, 

By the time you leave the site you 
will have reached a new level of en- 
lightenment. You can then graduate 
from Hopkins safely knowing that 
you have learned everything you will 
ever need to know about beer. 
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samples. A nanometer is one-bjj. 
lionth of a meter. 

The nanobacteria from Hot 
Springs’ water and those of micro. 
scopic fossil remains found in May. 
tian meteorite ALH84001, the go. 
called Mars rock, “look remarkably 
similar,” Rudd said. 

“That's what's driving this, 
They're very interested in correl4. 
tion between what's in existence 
here in a similar type of environ: 
ment to what may or may not have 
been possible on Mars” billions of 
years ago, Rudd said. Y, 

Carlton Allen, a Lockheed Martin 
research scientist at the Johnsoj 
Space Center in Houston, and David 
McKay, NASA's Solar System Explo- 
ration Division chief, also have 
looked at nanobacteria found in hot 
water springs in other parts of the 
nation and world. 

Most hot springs are associated 
with volcanic activity, unlike the 
springs here. A 

Hot Springs’ water is heated by 
compression. The water, which stays 
in the ground a long time, is pushed 
into a column or stratigraphic trap, 
As the water is pushed further and 
further down, it heats. J 

The springs are within a very small 
fracture zone that could fit intoacircle 
400 to 500 yards across. The watef- 
shed for the springs is relatively ld 
calized and isolated, with blocking 
structures on all sides. M 

Considering the isolation, “you 
could make a case for a unique ge- 
netic evolution of any life form that's 

in the water,” Rudd said. : 
The spring system itself is several 
million years old and tests made yedrs 
ago show the water staysin the ground 
for 2,000 to 6,000 years. Rudd wants 
to see the water dated more accu- 
rately using present-day techy og 
The average temperature of Hot 
Springs' water is 143 degrees—far 
above the normal threshold for + 
tain types of small, microbial life. 
“You get some really unique life 
forms” in hot water, because they live 
in a temperature zone that provides 
protection by eliminating predators 
or anything that would compete with 
them, Rudd said. x 


Spit gives DNA match 
forrape suspect — 


Spitting on the street cost a sus 
pected rapist his freedom after’a 
quick-thinking police officer realized 
the man had just offered authoritiesa 
DNA sample. a 

“You may see more and more of 
this because DNA is becoming more 
of a resource,” said Sgt. Michael 
Puetz who was assisting Tampa de- 
tectives at the time. ~ H 

The amount of saliva he re- 
trieved Tuesday, about the size ofa 
half-dollar, provided enough gé- 
netic evidence for authorities to 
charge Charles Peterson in an at- 
tack at a Tampa discount depart- 
ment store, 

On Valentine's Day last year, po- 
lice allege a masked and arméd 
Peterson hid in the store until clos- 
ing, raped two clerks and fled wit 
$2,600, police said. S 

Detectives saw similarities with 
past robberies committed by 
Peterson, and put him under surveil- 
lance. 1 

Surveillance crews had been told 
to watch in case Peterson tossed a 
cigarette or chewing gum—some- 
thing that would give a possible DN 
specimen. 1 

‘ On Tuesday, Puetz and another 
detective saw Peterson spit froma 
car but did nothing. Then, later that 
day, the two officers saw Peterson 
spit again while riding a motorcycle 
in rush-hour traffic. 

Atthat point, the proverbial light 
bulb went off over Puetz's head." 

As Peterson drove off, Puetz 
quickly put the cruiser's flashifig 
lights on to guard the site and 
grabbed a roll of towels to blot the 
spittle. ia 

“T realized one of the things we 
had been asked to do was readily 
available and visible on the streets” 
Puetz said Friday. “There was noth- 
ing conclusive at that point. 
were just happy to collect it.” '!» 

The Florida Department of L 
Enforcement matched saliva that — 
contained skin cells from inside 
Peterson's cheek to semen collect 
the scene ofthe rapes, authoritiessaid. 

_ Tampa police charged Peterson 
with two counts of armed robbety, _ 


two counts of false imprisonment _ 


and three counts of armed sexual “4 
cred. 1 MTT Bs 


Peterson was paroled in 1992 af . 


suspect in 2 







tersburg and at least a dozen c 
beries in the Tampa Bay area si 
1996, authoritiessay. 
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- avid Mamet tells us that 
things change. How- 
ever, on the Hopkins 
campus, changes do 
not happen all that of- 


ten. What many students do not real- 
ize is that change only happens when 
someone makes it happen. Sadly 
enough, beyond a 4.0, Hopkins stu- 
dents generally don't seem too con- 
cerned with making much of any- 
thing happen. 

Activists, do not despair. It is pos- 
sible, believe it or not, to get your 
cJassmates out of the Hut and into a 
more environmentally-conscious 
mindset. It’s really a question of tak- 
ing a modicum of personal responsi- 
bility in your everyday personal af- 
fairs; changing your student lifestyle 
to be a little more environmentally- 
friendly shouldn't be too painful. 
Since we know that Hopkins students 
are not well known for their creativ- 
ity, we've even devised a step by step 
program for your convenience. 

Step 1: Use solar-powered calcu- 
lators. You know your way around a 
calculator already, so just buy a dif- 
ferent make and model. You'll still be 
able to dork it out in Krieger 200 with 
your Magic-playing buddies. And 
these days, solar power costs less than 
battery-power. So go ahead and take 
this first step. 
| Step 2: Take shorter showers. I 
mean, I know most Hopkins students 
are sex-starved, but if a problem 
comes up, take it into your hand and 
deal with it ... once... not multiple 
times before breakfast ... in the 
shower. Think about the poor guy (or 
girl) who's going to be using it next. 


Hopkins: 
donates 
telescope 


3 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


__, After three years of trying to finda 
working telescope for one of the 
world’s most ambitious astronomy 
projects, the Sloan Digital Sky Survey 
found the perfect one — the familiar 
telescope atop Bloomberg Hall here 
at Hopkins. 

The cooperative project of seven 
not-for profit research institutions 
from the United States and Japan uses 
‘two telescopes to further the construc- 
tion of technology for a comprehen- 
sive census of the universe. When the 
original telescope failed, many of the 
researchers did not think much of the 
Joss, since the 24-inch scope was the 
smaller of the two and would not be 
used for mapping. 

, “The little telescope was ignored 
by leading scientists in the program,” 
Alan Uomoto, a research scientist 
with the group, commented. “It was 
needed just to identify calibrator stars. 
What could possibly go wrong?” 

Even so, the smaller telescope was 
a,definite necessity. Their attempt to 
imap the sky and the positions of more 
than 100 million celestial objects 
could not work without an effective 
calibrator. 

4, When the company that made the 
small autoscope declared bankruptcy 
two years later, the Sloan Digital Sky 
Survey decided to fix the telescope 
‘themselves. One full-timer and an- 
other team member worked long 
hours to save the project. 

») But, attheend oflast year, Hopkins 
astronomer and the director of project 
development, Jim Crocker, found 
that no one thought the telescope 
‘would last the entire span of the op- 
eration. The team said, as Uomoto 
putit, “chuckit” in December of 1997. 

The problem of getting a replace- 
«ment remained, and none of the pos- 
sibilities from around the work would 
fit inside the small observatory build- 

ing in New Mexico. 
jh, Then, Uomoto thought of thelittle 
felescope near his office in 
Bloomberg, which had been previ- 
‘ously been used for stargazing and 
o¢casional classwork. Uomoto went 
‘up to the roof and found that if he 
could knock out a five-foot concrete 
pier and plant a wedge under the 
mount, he could make up for the dif- 


-- ferencein latitude between Baltimore 
- gand New Mexico. 


5 “Lactually thought about using this 


~~ telescope on the project a few years 
|--ago, “Uomoto explained. “But I 
~~ ¢ouldn’t figure out the practical as- 


_ pects of making the switch.” 


~~ y., The Hopkins telescope, installed 
~~ tin New Mexico in August, will be po- 
~~ sitioning the big telescope to identify 
_- millions of galaxies for compilation 
jin a celestial catalogue which rivals 
__ the Library of 
-. y ) The Astrophysical Research Con- 
~~ sortium, which runs the Sloan Digital 


ngress. 


__ Sky Survey, purchased a new and 


~ jmproved telescope for the rooftop of 


___ the Bloomberg Center. 


PILAROBERWETTER 
& MAXFIELDBRENT 
EARTH SHAKING 


You know... cold water. 

Step 3: Walk to class. You have legs. 
You can walk. Wolman and the AMRs 
are right on campus. Juniors and se- 
niors can use the opportunity to lose 
the freshman fifteen. So leave the keys 
to the sports utility at home, and enjoy 
the fresh air on your way to Bloomberg. 

Step 4: Use recycled notebooks. 
Although recycled paper may be 
slightly more expensive, it is usually 
stronger. It also has character. Just 
think. Whileyou're not payingattention 
in Orgo, instead of zoning out, you can 
play connect the dots with all of those 
little random specks of colored paper. 

Step 5: Wear a sweater. Admit- 
tedly global warming has reduced the 
need for this particular article of cloth- 
ing, but it will get cold (one of these 
days) and you will wantto turn up the 
heat as high as it can go. But before 
you touch that dial, try putting on 
layers. That way, you will be warm, as 
well as cuddly . 

Step 6: Wear tights. Here's the sce- 
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Environmentalism in eight 8 steps 


nario: You've been asked ona date by 
that dreamy Art History TA with the 
sad, sexy eyes. He comes to pick you 
up on a moonlit Baltimore night and 
you've gotthe runs. Not Montezuma's 
revenge; Runs in your environmen- 
tally-unsound nylon stockings. He 
sees the stockings, thinks you're a 
tramp, and tells all the other hot Art 
History TAs to stay away from you. 
Now, don't you wish you had worn 
leggings, instead? 

Step 7: Buyin bulk. You've had the 
munchies. I've had the munchies. 
We'veall gotten those insane cravings 
for pickles at midnight. But if you 
only bought the eight-ounch jar at 
Superfresh, your roommate probably 
polished them off hours ago. So, join 
Price Club and buy in bulk. It is 
cheaper, easier and much less waste- 
ful to buy your food in large quanti- 
ties. That way, you will not create 
trash, and you will not be frustrated 
during those hungry hours. 

Step 8: Join a club. Sign a petition. 
Give some money to the local envi- 
ronmental group. Small things mat- 
ter, but big things matter more. Start- 
ing small means that you will get big 
eventually. So, go out and buy a new 
calculator today and tomorrow you 
might be establishing the first ever 
Hopkins chapter of EarthFirst! 





SCI/TECH FACTS YOU ALWAYS WANTED TO KNOW 
BUT WERE AFRAID TO ASK 


Astronauts have a special swallowable toothpaste 
since they can’t rinse their mouths in zero gravity 


Plague-carrying fleas have killed 
more people than all wars ever fought 


Porphyria,“vampire disease,” causes an aversion to garlic, extreme photosensi- 
tivity and a craving for blood due to problems manufacturing hemoglobin 


The femur is the largest bone in the body 
and one of the most dangerous to fracture 


The Challenger disaster was probably a result of an 


O-ring shrinking too much in cold weather 








FAMILY WEEKEND 1998 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 30 


11AM-7PM—Unheard Voices, 
amultimedia art exhibit designed 
to raise awareness of and provide 
education about sexual assault. 
Sherwood Room, Levering Union. 


8 PM—Freshman One Act 
Plays, The JHU Barnstormers are 
proud to present the 1998 Fresh- 
man One Act Plays. Arellano The- 
atre, Levering Union Admission 


$3 at the door. 


Opening Night Receptions will fol- 
low after the play. Everyone is wel- 
come. Levering Lobby, Levering 


Union. 


8 PM—“1964...The Tribute” 
Attend the #1 Beatles show in the 
world! A musical journey. to an 
era in rock history that will live in 
your hearts forever. Shriver Audi- 
torium, Shriver Hall. Admissions: 
Students, $7; General Public, $10, 


at the door. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 31 


11 AM -7 PM—Unheard 
Voices, Sherwood Room, 
Levering Union. 


11 AM - 4 PM—Student 
ArtShow, Artwork created 
by our ownstudents will 
be on display for your en- 
joyment. Lower Level, 
Homewood House. Free. 


1 PM—Football, JHU vs. 
Dickinson, Homewood 
Field. Free. 


3:30 PM - 5:30 PM— 
Panhellenic Reception, 
AMR 
Room. Free. 


5 PM—Field Hockey, 
JHU vs. Franklin and 
Marshall, Homewood 
Field. Free. 


5 PM-6:30 PM— Youare 


10 PM-1 AM Coffee Grounds, A 
variety of student entertainment 
in a very relaxed environment. 
Common Grounds, E-Level, Le- 
vering Union. Free. 


in for areal treat when you 
hear the perfomances by 
JHU’s very own Choral 
Society, Gospel Choir, the 
Allnighters, Mental 


Multipurpose 


Notes, Sirens, Octopodes, 
and Vocal Chords. You 
will not want to miss this 
concert! Reception will fol- 
low immediately after the 
performance. Shriver Au- 
ditorium, Shriver Hall. 
Free. 


7:30 PM—Men’s Soccer, 
JHU vs. Dickinson, 
Homewood Field. Free. 


8 PM—Freshman One 
Act Plays, Arellano 
Threater, Levering Union. 


8&8 PM - 10 PM— E-Level 
Pub will feature an 
evening of entertainment 
featuring the JHU Jazz 
Ensemble. 


10 PM - 2 AM—E-Level 

Halloween Party for 
those who wish to celebrate 
this “ghostly” holiday. 
Therewillbeaspecialfood 
“treat” for those who 
choose to wear a costume! 


_ Musicwillbeprovided. Free. 


Family Weekend Activities are sponsored by the Office of Student Activities and Levering Union. 
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EDITORIALS 
Student participation necessary for grading policy 


Nine students attended the town meet- 
ing on the grading policies. Nine! If there’s 
only one thing that the Hopkins students 
would be concerned about, it is—grades! 

Of course, the advertising of the meet- 
ing itself may have had a lot to do with the 
poor attendance. I myself was lead to be- 
lieve that the meeting was at seven o'clock 
at the AMR Study Lounge, instead of at 
five o’clock at the Garrett Room, and so 
missed the meeting. However, it is still a 
great disappointment to find out that only 
nine attended the meeting. To think, most 
of them were freshmen and one includeda 
graduate student from the School of Hy- 

giene and Public Health. Where were the 
upperclassmen? Are we that apathetic to 
what goes on around Hopkins and else- 
where except what goes on in our lives? 
(Granted that there were many things, 
other commitments, that kept us from go- 
ing to the town meetings.) 

Perhaps this is indicative of the non- 
existence of the problem with the grading 
policy. But, probably not. Many Hopkins 


Damage disrespectful, immature 


Aside from being unequivocally inap- 
propriate, damage intentionally inflicted 
upon University property fails to make 
any sense and unquestionably deserves 
severe punishment. 

It is a pernicious act that surfaces every 
year in the form of broken furniture or a 
gaping hole on the wall. Other damage 
includes fire alarms that are pulled at four 
in the morning or shattered glass that is 
scattered about the ground. 

The worst part of it is that these offend- 
ers are oftentimes never caught thus put- 
ting the onus on students undeserving of 





Springer’s appearance brought 
out the worst in Hopkins students 


fter attending the fiasco 
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students have complained about the hard 
grading policies at Hopkins. Many have 
voiced concerns abouthowtheir GPA could 
affect their opportunities after graduation, 
like graduate schools and jobs. Yet a major- 
ity of us did not actively participate in the 
effort to find out exactly what’s going with 
the grading policy, in terms of how it af- 
fects us in getting into pre-professional 
schools and acquiring jobs and in terms of 
how we can improve the grading condi- 
tions at Hopkins. 

Some good ideas were generated by the 
students who did attend the town meeting. 
However, we are yet to wonder how much 
more difference it would have been had 
there been more students who were willing 
to assess the grading policy situation and 
do something about it. For those of you 
who still have something to say, it is not too 
late. The Committee to Assist the Vice Presi- 
dent for Institutional Relations that islead- 
ing this effort to address the grading policy 
issue is still open to students’ concerns and 
suggestions. 


the fines stemming from the damage. 

Not only does this mindless behavior 
reflect poorly on the entire student body, it 
also comprises our position, as students, in 
dealing with the University in a serious 
manner. 

We cannot possibly expect these offend- 
ers to realize the wrongdoing of their ac- 
tions for it is, in fact, difficult to instill 
personal responsibility. However, regard- 
less of the intent, we should make the pun- 
ishment unavoidable and clear. 

This obvious disrespect to other stu- 
dents calls for the harshest of measures. 


sium. Misappropriate hardly seems 


ofhearing Jerry Springer 
speak as a part of the 
Milton S. Eisenhower 
ymposium, I am em- 
barrassed to say that] attend the Johns 
Hopkins University. Sitting in Shriver 
auditorium last Friday, I feltasthough 
I was on the set of the Jerry Springer 
Show itself, as students hooted and 
hollered, booed and cheered, even 
launched paper airplanes from the 
balcony, during Mr. Springer’s 
wasted attempt to speak on the 
Symposium’s topic and, more dis- 
gustingly, during the question and 
answer period afterwards. Appar- 
ently, it is not only Mr. Springer’s 
volatile guests who lack any concept 
of society and decorum, but the stu- 
dents ofone ofthe nation’s most pres- 
tigious universities as well. 

I shall not attack Mr. Springer and 
his lengthy, if neither eloquent nor 
appropriate speech, for quite frankly, 
it did not surprise me that he took his 

. allotted time to reduce the Sympo- 
sium to the stature ofhis weekly hour- 
long show, instead of addressing the 
topic of the Symposium, “Who are 
We? A Question of Identity.” For, 
despite all his blatant contradictions 
andoutrightignorant statements, Mr. 
Springer did not disturb meanywhere 
nearly as muchas my fellow students. 
Ikept waiting for the school principal 
to come out and say that if we did not 
calm down and show some respect to 
the speaker and each other than we 
would have to return to class. But 

then I realized that this isn’t high 
school, despite the close resemblance. 
_ Beyond the behavior of the stu- 
dent body, lam outraged at the chairs 
ofthe MSE Symposium, Robert Fisher 


and Omar Kahn, for making a laugh- 


ingstock out of a serious and previ- 
~ ously highly-regarded forum of in- 
 tellectual exchange. For these 


at he 





BARBARAKIVIAT 
GUEST EDITORIAL 


gentlemen, I quote from the Com- 
pendium, “The goal of the Sympo- 
sium is to present an issue of national 
importance to the Johns Hopkins 
[University] and Baltimore commu- 
nities. The 1998 Symposium, “Who 
are We? A Question of Identity,” 
unites a timely and intriguing topic 
with a vehicle for intellectual dis- 
course.” 

Perhaps had Mr. Springer chosen 





Despite the intensity 
of my reaction to Mr. 
Springer’s unfortunate 
participation in the 
Symposium, | have yet 
to have one intelligent 
thought provoked. 


to say even five words about the ac- 
tual topic of the Symposium, as op- 
posed to his hour-and-a-half-long 
and often logically-flawed defense of 
his pathetic show, the event would 
have united a timely and intriguing 
topic with a vehicle for intellectual 
discourse, but I doubt it. 

I find it wonderful that our uni- 
versity can attract such high profile 
entertainers as Mr. Springer, but if we 
cannot handle ourselves in an appro- 
priate way, if we insist on assuming a 
level of behavior beneath ourselves, 


then perhaps such people should not - 


be invited to attend the MSE Sympo- 


we, 4 


like a strong enough word to describe 
the undoubtedly large sum of money 
from MSE Symposium funds which 
was channeled to Mr. Springer. Per- 
haps tickets should have been sold to 
see Jerry Springer speak about noth- 
ing for an hour and a half, thus free- 
ing MSE funds for a worthwhile 
speaker. 

But what really bothers me about 
last Friday is that as the student body | 
wallowed in its basest behavior, we 
were notalone. Members of the Balti- 
more community at large were 
present for the highly publicized 
event, and they got to see first-hand 
the students of Johns Hopkins. I 
cringe at the thought of what such 
people must have thoughtas students 
who were trying to ask Mr. Springer 
serious questions were booed away 
from the microphone. Above the din 
of the audience, rang out immensely 
rude calls, such as “next question,” 
every time a student would desper- 
ately try to salvage the reputation of 
the Symposium by asking a thought- 
provoking question. Of course, Mr. 
Springer usually only retorted with 
one of his handful of parakeet rheto- 
rics, but nonetheless, as I sat in the 
fifth row, it would have been nice toat 
least hear the question. 

But apparently that was too much 
to ask. Despite the intensity of my 
reaction to Mr. Springer’s unfortu- 








_ nate participation in the Symposium, 


I have yet to have one intelligent 
thought provoked. I have yet to be 
presented with an intelligent defense 
of the Jerry Springer Show, and more 
importantly, I have yet to hear any of 
Mr, Springer’s thoughts on the ques- 
tion of American identity. All I got 
out of the MSE Symposium last Fri- 
day was a flyer and a severe disgust 
with my fellow students - not even a 


“ticket stub. 


Kwon’ article “fails 
to acknowledge” 


‘the spirit of the 


gospel 
Dear Editors, 


As a devout Catholic who has de- 
voted a fair amount of time to studying 
the Bible’s remarks on homosexuality, 
Iread Yong Kwon’sguesteditorial (Oc- 
tober 22) with great interest. Mr. Kwon 
refers to I Corinthians 5:16 as an ex- 
ample of a passage “which explicitly 
opposes homosexuality.” Unfortu- 
nately, as book five of I Corinthians 
only extends to verse thirteen, I 
Corinthians 5:16 does not exist. 

Perhaps Mr. Kwonintendedtomen- 
tion I Corinthians 6:9, which is often 
translated from the Greek as “The un- 
righteous shall notinherit thekingdom 
of God. So do not be deceived; neither 
fornicators, nor idolaters, nor adulter- 
ers, nor homosexual perverts, nor 
thieves, nor covetous, nor drunkards, 
norrevilers, norswindlers, shall inherit 
the realm of God.” 

Paul’scondemnation ofhomosexu- 
ality in this context appears unques- 
tionable. However, I draw your atten- 
tion tothe original Greek texts: Malakoi, 
the Greek word translated heretomean 
homosexual actually means “soft” or 
“vulnerable.” Arsenokoites, here trans- 
lated as pervert, refers to a male prosti- 
tute. Thus Paul’s admonition is ad- 
dressed not to homosexual people, a 
concept which did not even exist in 
Biblical times, but to prostitutes. 

Passages denouncing homosexual- 
ity from Leviticus are also commonly 
cited. However, people often fail to ac- 
knowledge that Leviticus describes an 
archaic code of behavior, in which in- 
dividuals who wear garments of mixed 
fabrics, touch a menstruating woman, 
trim their beards, eat pork or shellfish 
or neglect to wear tassels upon each 
corner of their clothing will suffer the 
same fate as “those who lie with men as 
with women.” (Either Leviticus is ad- 
dressed only to men or the author. Per- 
haps you will be interested to note that 
the Leviticus specifically states that the* 
consumption of locusts is acceptable.) 

I urge you all to follow Jesus’ words 
and adhere to the spirit of the law, not 
the letter of the law. I believe the Bible is 
the word of God, penned by many hu- 
man hands. Those human hands were 
undoubtedly influenced by the culture 
in which they lived. Jesus, though ada- 
mant in his criticism of certain groups 
(i.e. the moneychangers in the temple), 
failsto mention homosexualactsin any 
passage of the Bible. He does, however, 
exhort his followers to “love one an- 
other, as I haveloved you.” I take this as 
a challenge to greet my brothers and 
sisters with toleration and respect. 

Therefore, ona personal note, I was 
greatly surprised to read Mr. Kwon’s 
classification of me as a “godless man” 
— not only because I neither consider 
myself godless nor a man, but because 
such a personal attack appears to con- 
tradict Jesus’ message of love. It was 
with was great pride and the deepest 
conviction that I chalked “Jesus loves 
me and my lesbian lover” in front of 
Wolman as part of DSAGA’s celebra- 
tion ofNational Coming Out Day. Both 
my girlfriend and strive to fill our days 
with acts of compassion for all who 
surround us. We treat each other with 
the utmost respect and tenderness and 
Ifeel that ourlovehasledmetoadeeper 
understanding of God’s love for us all. 
I cannot imaginea God who would not 
sanction a love as pure and strong as 
this. 

Idid notintend to offendanyone by 
the many quotes I wrote in honor of 
Coming Out Day. My goal was to open 
minds, to remind my fellow students 
that their homophobic comments are 
hurtful, and to offer acceptance to those 
who are still struggling with their sexu- 


I would like to close by reminding 
you all of the story of Galileo. He chal- 
lenged the Biblical notion that the sun 
revolvesaround the earth (Genesis 1;14- 
19) and was therefore imprisoned by 
the Church. Galileo eventually retracted 
his statement, thusslowing the progress 
ofastronomy for centuries. I regret that 
fundamentalism still blocks the pursuit 
of truth today. 


Sincerely, 


Julie Scharper 
Public Relations Officer, DSAGA 


Articles about gay 
rights miss “why 
DSAGA exists in 
the first place”. 

Dear Editors, 


Comments I have heard, and sen- 
timents expressed in the article “Gay 
rights a redundant cause,” lead me to 
believe few people understand why 


DSAGA chalks every year on National 
Coming Out Day, oreven why DSAGA 
exists in the first place. Why does 
DSAGA have to be visible and vandal- 
ize campus with their sexuality? They 
should go back in the closet. Contrary to 
the author’s opinion in this article, I 
believe that it is possible and necessary 
to change people’s “sensitivities, and 
proclivities.” How is anyone going to 
learn if there are no people out teach- 
ing? 

Studies have found that gay teenag- 
ers are more likely to attempt suicide 
than heterosexual teens. I don’t know 
the exact statistics, but statistics are not 
as important to me as people are. If 
there is one gay teenager who feels less 
alone because he saw a poster, or heard 
a positive comment about his sexual- 
ity, that is all I need to chalk this cam- 
pus, to put up posters, to fight, to hang 
banners, to speak out. To me the pur- 
pose of National Coming Out Day is to 
refuse to live a life of secrecy that many 
feel. I am sorry that there are students 
on this campus who find the chalkings 
annoying and ridiculous. Chalking is 
one way of communicating ideas. 
DSAGA could hang up posters, but 
then again DSAGA posters have a ten- 
dency to be ripped down. 

Thereare posters, ideas, things! dis- 
like. I do not wish those people to stop 
speaking, to stop postering because I 
do not like what they have to say. I have 
respect for their ideas not to interfere 
with the expression of their beliefs, ex- 
cept when that expression infringes on 
my personal safety and rights. 

Free speech is guaranteed by the 
First Amendment. I value that right as 
much as someone who wishes to speak 
homophobicideas. Theauthor of “Hate 
crimes legislation not a viable solution 
for our social ills,” brings up important 
issues. I agree wholeheartedly that 
“strengthening family structures and 
reforming public education and wel- 
fare,” must be addressed in America. I 
do not know how much hate crimes 
legislation deterssomeone fromattack- 
ing another human being because of 
their race, religion, etc. WhatIdoknow 
is that a young man was murdered for 
one reason and one reason only, be- 
cause he was gay. Was it fair for two 
men to beat him, burn him and then 
leave him to die? No, and those men 
should be punished more severly for 
the brutality in which they murdered 
Matthew Sheppard. 

This is not an ideal country. There 
are some things that need to be given 
special attention, to be pointed out. 
Maybehate crimelawsare not thesolu- 
tion, but until a better one is found, 
sexual orientation should be included 
in the law. 


Sincerely, 
Kelly Visconti 


Affirmative action 
“ 

rally “called upon 

University to 

avoid repeating 

. Rene ai 
history 

Dear Editors, 

In providing an accurate descrip- 
tion of the true purpose and operation 
of such programs, you gave a much 
needed breath of fresh air to what has 
become a suffocating social debate. I 
was present at Thursday’s rally at the 
breezeway, and I would also like to 


praise the organizers and speakers for 
their important work. As a white stu- 
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NEWS"LETTER'S 
POOR , 


UNDER- 
NOURISHED MAILBOX. 
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dent, lattended the rally to hear the voices 
of the Hopkins African American com- 
munity, voiceswhichIthinkarenotsought 
out enough. I also attended to show ri 
support foraffirmativeactionanditshon- 
orable purpose. » 
One pointwhich thespeakersraise 

was the importance of history for the 
debate. It is worth mentioning that, as 
aninstitution, Johns Hopkinshasahis- 
tory of conservatism on racialissues. In 
the 1960s, the University’s administra- 
tion was painfully slowin publicly sup- 
porting the principle of non-discrimi- 
nation. It wasn’t until 1965 that one 
official finally wrote, “It has been the 
aim of the University to be a model of 
non-discrimination, but to do it qui- 
etly.” Over the course of the 1960s, the 
University missed countless opportu-. 
nities to support civil rights, and re- 
mained stubbornly inactive. Lastweek’s 
affirmative action events were impor- 
tant because they called upon the Uni~ 
versity to avoid repeating history by 
publicly taking a stand on the issue. 
Muchhas changed at Hopkins over the 
last thirty years, including the politics 
of the administration, faculty and stu-, 
dents. I fear, however, that not enough 
has changed for the Johns Hopkins 
community to take the educated, noble 
position in support of affirmative ac-, 
tion. In 1965 a Hopkins student group 
issued a statement that is still true for us 
today: “There is no neutral ground. 
Mereinaction, in the final result, isnega- 
tive.” fot 


-% 


Sincerely, ; + 
Rob Palumbos = 


Hopkins football ..: 
has"setanew 
standard for...all « 


future classes” 


Dear Editors, - 
The eighteen seniors on the Johns! 
Hopkins Football team have become 
theall-time winningest classin the 113- 
year history of Hopkins football. 
As a father and a fan, it has been'a 
pleasure to watch this group of young’ 
men develop, mature, and distinguish. 
themselves as winners on and off the 
field. The have set a new standard for, 
Hopkins football that all future classes. 
will be measured against. ‘- 
Asimportantas it is to acknowledge 
their great accomplishment, I believe it, 
is of equal importance for us all to re~ 
memberhowthey gothere. Itall started 
with Head Coach Jim Margraff, who 
without compromise, recruits top aca; 
demic students who are willing to make 
the sacrifices necessary to excel in the 
classroomand win on gameday. Coach 
Margraff sassistant coachesare equally 
deserving of praise for building a pro- 
gram that has produced four straight 
winning seasons. a) 
Theclass that camebeforethis yeat’s 
senior class are the players that showéd 
our record-setting seniors how the 
game should be played. This memo- 
rableseasonwill soonend, andthetorch 
will be passed to a talented group of 
underclassmen whohavenotonlymade 
their own contributions to this record- 
breaking season, but will look to set 
their own records as seniors next sea> 
son, as the legacy of academic and ath- 
letic excellence at Johns Hopkins Uni-, 
versity marches on. ae 
Congratulations to all — it’s been a 
great four years. ‘a 


Sincerely, 
Lawrence Gulotta ; 
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OPINIONS 


With the exception of editorials, the 
opinions expressed here are those of the 
contributors. They are not necessarily 
those of The Johns Hopkins News-Letter, 











ffirmative Action is one 
of the most sadly ironic 
programs in the history 
ofthe American govern- 
. nent. In order to grant 
equal treatmentto all, ithas flagrantly 
violated the 14th amendment rights 
of each and every citizen. Aiming to 
foster equality in the workplace, it 
has accentuated differences. Hoping 
to fight discrimination, it has racially 
polarized the nation. In each of its 
goals, affirmative action has worked 
ina maddeningly counterproductive 
way. Instead of its ends justifying its 
means, its means have prevented its 
ends. Now, simply because ofits good 
intentions, affirmative action is de- 
fended as if it were a sacred cow, in- 
stead of being dismantled like the 
naive mistake that it is. 

This last week saw a large outcry 
(by Hopkins standards) in the name 
of defending affirmative action, sup- 

posedly “by any means necessary.” 
Most of the propaganda which en- 
sued revolved around the idea that 
affirmative action is not a quota sys- 
tem. Instead, reading directly from 
one flyer, “Federal contractors are 
required to establish goals and time- 
tables, and to makea good faith effort 
to meet them.” Of course, what is not 
mentioned is that the achievement of 
these goals is enforced by the Equal 
Employment Opportunity Commis- 
sion, a giantindependentgovernment 
agency with the power to bring to 
trial any company it considers to be 
not making the aforementioned 
“good faith effort.” Verily, there are 
no quotas in affirmative action, but 
there are “goals,” and woe to any who 
do not meet them. 

. However, the quota issue is little 
more than a war of public relations. 
“Quota” is a buzzword, fighting a 

pitched battle against “equal oppor- 


nity” in proxy of any real debate. 
the fact remains that regardless of 


Jy . . 
whether quotas exist, affirmative ac- 
io. 9 

tionisa flawed program which should 
be dismantled. 

_ Perhaps mostsignificant is the fact 
that affirmative action violates the 
basic principle of the 14th amend- 

















ALEXGIANTURCO 
INSIGHTS 


ment, the idea that each citizen 
should receive equal protection un- 
der the law. By applying enforced 
preferences in hiring practices, affir- 
mative action legally treats some citi- 
zens differently than others, based 
on their minority status. Ironically, 
only some minorities benefit from 
this. At many universities and com- 


Perhaps most 
significant is the fact 
that affirmative action 
violates the basic 
principle of the 14th 
amendment... 





panies, Asians receive no preferen- 
tial treatment, simply because they 
are not considered to be “disadvan- 
taged.” There is a legal hierarchy of 
preference: Minorities are ranked 
with the most disadvantaged gain- 
ing the most, then non-disadvan- 
taged minorities, and then last of all 
the white male. This in and ofitselfis 
nothing new, but the fact that this is 
legally approved of results in a set of 
horrifying implications. Due to af- 


firmative action, all else things being 
equal, amember ofa minority is worth 
more than a member of the majority, 
and certain minorities are legally worth 
more than others, Essentially, by rank- 
ing us in terms of legal preference, 
affirmative action sets values on the 


lives of people based on the color of | 


their skin. Oh, but wait, isn’t that dis- 
criminatory? 

Asan effect ofthis ranking of minori- 
ties, the country has become even more 


stratified than itwas before. Nowthatwe | 


have all been put into little categories 


and labeled by our race and gender, we | 


are ever more conscious of where we 
stand. More importantly, we know who 
weare not. By formally recognizing these 
differences in law, affirmative action has 
done more to accentuate racial and cul- 
tural differences than anynational policy 
since segregation. Obviously, this does 
nothing to help racial harmony, and in- 
deed it serves only to divide the nation 
further. Affirmative action also results 
in additional and undeserved stigmati- 
zation of minorities. The public percep- 
tion among the majority is that affirma- 
tive action promotes minorities in favor 
of equally or more qualified members of 
the majority. As a result, minority em- 
ployees and students are resented as 
having received an additional unde- 
served benefit, an unfair advantage. 
Whether or not this is true, it increases 
the amount of discrimination leveled 
against them, the opposite of what affir- 
mative action seeks to accomplish. 

While affirmative action means 
well, its methods are at cross purposes. 
While it has increased “opportunity” 
for a few members of minorities, it has 
done so at the expense of throwing us 
back 30 years in terms of racial divi- 
sion. By using a ham-handed and un- 
equal policy to “level the playing field,” 
affirmative action has caused racial 
polarization and resulted in even more 
discrimination, both as a backlash 
against minorities and in preference 
against the majority itself. While it 
would be nice to think that it has been 
an effective and useful program, the 
fact remains that affirmative action is 
anything but, and is discriminatory to 
boot. 


Anorexia discussions in the media 
skews towards sensationalism 


nce again, America re 
cycles the issue of 
waifery. This week’s 
subject: Calista 
Flockhart, star of Fox’s 
Ally McBeal. The noticeable weight 
loss on the already thin Flockhart 
prompted, among other features, an 
MSNBChourwith two female report- 
ers. These reporters interviewed two 
recovering anorexic women and one 
of their doctors, Ira Sacker. Dr. 
Sacker, Chief of Adolescent Medi- 
cine in Brookdale Hospital in Brook- 
lyn, New York is one of the leading 
authorities on eating disorders. This 
year, hehaslaunchedanewcenter for 
eating disorders and also authored 
Dying To Be Thin, a book dealing 
with the horrors of anorexia and bu- 
limia. In addition, he has been my 
personal physician and is a friend of 
the family. 
' / In the course of this interview, Dr. 
er, whose contribution to the dia- 
gue on the subject of anorexia and 
imia would have been invaluable a 
but no one listened. Instead of capi- 
alizing on the gem of an opportunity 
0 truly educate the general public on 
e nature of these serious diseases, 
these MSNBC reportersconfronted the 
ssue with the same hyperbole and 
bontification that hinders progress on 
is delicate subject. 
Essentially, the media is concerned 
that Calista Flockhart, if not anorexic, 
ppears to be so and is idolized by mil- 
lions of women and teenagers. The 
y award winner, on her pedestal, 
“they claim, will entice women and 
"young girls to starve themselves to this 
jated state 



























| Upsetting as it is, the media raises a 
- falid point. Our social values are in fact 
0 twisted that the appearance of one 
oman will affect the beard of ee 
ns. As reporters, they speculated on 
he root oh of the problem that 
akes many young women both want 
idolize and idealize Calista Flockhart 
nd other such celebrity personalities 
8 well as on the causes and symptoms 
of anorexia in general. 

Hor ever, | fail to understand their 
methods, The total minutes that Dr. 
Sacker and his patient consumed in 
speaking were no more than three in a 
me hour show. Furthermore, despite 
aving a national expert on their show, 
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EDWARDWIPPER 
SECOND THOUGHTS 


they digressed to the NBC talkinghead 
doctor for a five minute dissertation 
on eating disorders that added noth- 
ing to the dialogue. One of the key 
problems with rallying against these 
sorts of diseases is the type of media 
attention they receive. Talking head 
ALAA LAE EN TTL EE 


These...reporters 
confronted the issue 
with the same 
hyperbole and 
pontification that 
hinders progress on 
this delicate subject. 








physicians, with no connection to any 
anorexia patient and with no experi- 
ence treating the disease, satisfy them- 
selves with moralizing the problem in 
front of an audience of millions. Well 
then, doesn’t the American public feel 
wonderful that they have a firm grasp 
on the issues revolving around eating 
disorders! We can now, with confi- 
dence, point our fingers at those poor 
children suffering, pat them on the 
back, give them a pep talk and every- 
thing will be alright with the world. 
Two questions though: Are these 
girls listening? Does this incessant 
moralizing do any good? The answer 
to both queries is probably not. The 
problems involving eating disorders 


, 


are too complex and too involved for a 
one hour segment on a news show. 
Watering down the deep psychological 
and physical problems of a disease for 
which millions of dollars of research 
moneyisspentseemstobeinsultingand 
specious. 

Were the disease’s cure so simple, it 
would have been tackled a decade ago. 
Approachingthe problem from theangle 
of bad society, bad double messages, 
bad parents, and bad media is not con- 
structive. Anyone who watches this 
preachy nonsense on TV should not be 
expected to do more than yawn and 
continue to surf. It allows all the victims 
of this disease to say, “I don’thavea self- 
esteem problem” and “I don’t hear 
double messages.” The “not me” syn- 
drome that keeps hundreds out of a 
qualified professional’s office becomes 
a worse epidemic than the disease. 

I don’t know what the right answer 
or how to intelligently combat the 
problem of anorexia is, but I am con- 
vinced that Dr. Sacker does. Unfortu- 
nately, my humility on the topic was 
not matched by these two journalists. 
Instead of probing Dr. Sacker and his 
patient for a way to help women they 
lectured him on the problem, this in- 
terview or discussion, or whatever 
other noun that night have applied, 
became a cross examination. When 
they wanted his opinion, they toldhim 
whatit was. They added nothing to the 
discussion filling it with more and 
more drivel. Their tired and worn 
rhetoric most likely turned off any po- 
tential people who may have been 
helped by watching the show. 

At the end of the day they did not 
resolve whether Flockhart wasanorexic, 
how it affected American women, or 
help understand how to combat anor- 
exia. They wasted the time of a man 
whosetimewould have been better spent 
seeing patients. The left has given so 
much flack to the social conservative 
majority on the AIDS issue. They con- 
demned the right for abandoning 
America’s sick to advance their political 
agenda. Here, the media, trying to re- 
pent for the sins of its colleagues perpe- 
trates the same offense. For the sake of 
those who suffer from these debilitating 
and taxing diseases, leave them to the 
doctors who devote their lives to the 
victims. On this front they are the sol- 
diers and they are the heroes. 


| THE AFFIRMATIVE ACTION DEBATE: GOOD OR BAD FOR RACE RELATIONS? 
Preferences only serve to divide us | 


Diversity only helps level the field 


am a beneficiary of affirmative 
action. Perhaps not directly; 
while female, I have not come 
from an underpriveledged 
background, noram] ofanon- 
majority racial background. Instead, 
I have benefited from affirmative ac- 
tion in that I attend one of the most 
presitigious universities in the United 


| States — a university that would be 


incomplete without the diversity that 
characterizes it today, diversity that 
is linked to the efforts of affirmative 
action. 

So now that we are diverse, we no 
longer need affirmative action, right? 
Isn’taffirmative action just a quota sys- 
tem anyway? That is the myth of affir- 
mative action, a system that is misun- 


| derstood because of the people that it 


helps: Those vicitms of sexism and rac- 
ism. Affirmativeactionisneitheraquota 
system, nor a system of preferences; 
instead, it is a leveling of the playing 
field. It is not a handout — instead, it 
provides opportunities. It singles out 
no one on the basis of race, white or 
black, or on the basis of sex, male or 
female. Rather, it specifies that being of 
anon-majority race, or being female is 
something that can be taken into ac- 
count when applying to college or ap- 
plying for a job. Under affirmative ac- 
tion, only those qualified applicants will 
be considered; however, as with veter- 
ans, in-state students, and athleticabili- 
ties, sex and ethnic origin is another 
element that is taken into account. 

It can be argued, however, that race 
should not be taken into account as a 


| . ene 
| factor, not in college admissions, and 








notinhiring processes— and not, those 
could argue, even in the “real world.” 
Instead, we should adopta color-blind 
attitude, and consider all ofusas part of 
the human race, rather than of separate 
races. While this is an idyllic view, it 
takes a blind look at the way society 
actually is: We are a group divided by 
prejudice and misconception on issues 


| related to race and sex, and by ignoring 


race, we will not change this fact. In- 
stead, by sweeping the issue of race and 
sex under the rug, there is a tacit accep- 
tance ofthestatus quo, nottheintended 
effect of creating a society where test 
scores, clubs joined, and all-around 
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ALEXAROGGEVEEN 
ANOTHER LOOK 


well-roundedness decide whether 
someone is accepted at a particular 
univerisity. 

Instead of taking an unrealistic view 
of discrimination, affirmative action 
takes a proactive stance, using a pro- 
ductive color consciousness to help 
those at a disadvantage claim their 





We are a group 
divided by prejudice 
and misconception, 
and by ignoring race, 
we will not change 
this fact. 





America citizenship to the fullest ex- 
tent ofits meaning; to achieve the great- 
est level that their ability allows, not the 
greatest level that society allows. 
Which brings us to the great college 
debate: Should affirmative action be 
allowed in the admissions process of 
American universities? The resound- 
ing answer to this question is yes: Be- 
yond the goal of having a diverse cam- 
pusisaconcern for the greater good. By 
sustaining a system that makes the pro- 
verbial race an equal one, and therefore 
putting minorities and women on an 


y/ 


equal footing, there is a way to begin to 
createa society that will, ifnothing else, 
be a place where your efforts equal the 
output. 

However, in recent legislation in 
Texas and in California, in reaction toa 
legal backlash by students claiming re- 
verse discrimination, affirmative action 
policies have been reversed, with a 
frightening effect: The number of mi- 
nority students accepted dropped to 
near negative proportions. To those 
who opposeaffirmative action, thisonly 
confirms the notion of the quota sys- 
tem: By law school, the “race” should 
have evened itself out, right? Unfortu- 
nately, this is not the case, for through- 
out many minority students’ under- 
graduate educations, they are haunted 
by the racism that affected them in the 
first place. While their schools are now 
up to parwith the rest oftheir academic 
peers, their experiences aren’t: as a re- 
sult ofinferior secondary schools, many 
students have skills to learn when they 
arrive, in addition to combating senses 
of not belonging and underlying senti- 
ments of rascim of the institutions at 
which they matriculated. It is not 
particulary welcoming when one’s 
roommate tells you that “you're only 
here because of affirmative action” — 
the misunderstanding of the system, 
and it’s inherently negatively biased 
intent can only serve to make the ad- 

justment process of all freshmen more 
difficult. 

Affirmative action does not hurt 
the society at large, nor does it hurt 
individuals: Those who claim “reverse 
discrimination” because a black stu- 
dent was accepted with lower scores 
is not looking at the whole picture, 
and perhaps needs a good dose of 
self-examination. And while it is not 
a perfect system, to dismantle it now 
would only set us back in the strides 
that we have made over the past thirty 
years. Discrimination should not be 
ignored; seeing five black professors 
at Hopkins does not mean that the 
battle is won. Affirmative action is 
the catalyst to change damagingideas, 
and a policy that will curb the effects 


of ideologies that are 
unconstituational and hinder the 
equal rights of all Americans. 





Attack ads in local race lose voters 


s we approached the gen 

eral election, things 

looked good for Ellen 

Sauerbrey. In a statisti 

al dead heat with the in- 

cumbent governor (which in actual- 

ity probably meant she was winning), 

she appeared confident and well- 
poised for a political upset. 

One of the main facts supporting 
the Sauerbrey campaign was the de- 
energizing of the Democratic base. 
Many Democrats are not excited by 
Glendenning’s candidacy, a fact sup- 
ported by the high number of people 
who voted for Eileen Rehrmann, a 
candidate who dropped out of the 
election in the primary. Thus, 
Sauerbrey, ina way, was actually ben- 
efiting from the relatively weak ticket 
that the Republicans were running 
across the state, In other words, be- 
cause Democratic political legends 
Mikulski, Curran, and Schaeffer can- 
not energize the Democratic voting 
base alone, which accounts for 58 
percent of all Maryland voters, they 
are bringing votes out for Sauerbrey. 
But because these three well-liked 
Democrats are running against po- 
litical know-nothings Pierpont, 
Rappaport, and Epstein, the Demo- 
crats are assured of winning these 
three offices. 

On top of the lack of enthusiasm 
of the Democrats for Glendenning, 
he has done little to expand out of the 
Democratic party. His commercials 


DAMIENNEWTON 
City BEAT 


are attack ads designed to remind 
Democrats of why Sauerbrey is not 
their candidate, and his speeches are 
peppered with anti-Sauerbrey re- 
marks. He allows his own record to 
fade into the background, as he fo- 
cuses all of his attention on attacking 
LTE LAL ALONE RENE 


The message from this 
year's election is 
simple: Dirty tricks and 
negative ads no longer 
work. 


her. 

Meanwhile, Sauerbrey continued 
to cruise along, within a couple thou- 
sand votes of putting the state house 


into Republican hands for the first 


time since Spiro Agnew was gover- 
nor. Then, the worst case scenario for 
Sauerbrey occurred: Pierpont, 
Rappaport, and Epstein went nega- 
tive also. 

Because Pierpont claims that feisty 
Senator Barbara Mikulski, who was 
routing Pierpont 69 percent/16 per- 


centin the last poll, has done nothing 
for Maryland or America, he gives 
Mikulski something to run on. While 
she was unable to get traditional sup- 
porters, who would vote for the gov- 
ernor if they voted at all, out to the 
polls because of the landslide victory 
that is expected, she is now able to get 
her traditional base angry that some- 
one would attack the Senator in the 
mean-spirited way that Pierpont has 
done. Thus, Pierpont has allowed the 
Senator to re-energize her base, help- 
ing the governor. Similar things ap- 
pear to be happening in the other 
statewide races, While Attorney Gen- 
eral Joe Curran sat in shock while his 
opponent ravaged him during their 
debate, Curran has countered by go- 
ing to his home base of Baltimore 
County, and has the voters there ex- 
cited about electing him, hisson Max, 
and maybe even the governor. 
Schaeffer, who needed no help re- 
energizing the Schaefferites, who were 
already awed by the return ofthe Don, 
received it anyway, as Epstein’s radio 
attack ads did little for Epstein’shopes 
while returning even more fire to 
Schaeffer’s proverbial belly. 
Regardless of whether or not this 
late aid from the other candidates is 
enough to help Glendenning get re- 
elected, the message from this year’s 
election is simple: Dirty tricks and 
negative ads no longer work. If you. 
want to win, you need to do it 
cleanly. iid jaytastiss 
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These records are even more special 
Although handicapped, Elam kicked the longest field goal ever 


reaking unbreakable 

records have become a 

theme this year in sports. 

Jason Elam tied Tom 

Dempsey’s record for the 
longest field goal in NFL history on 
Sunday with his 63- yard boot at the 
end of the first half against Jackson 
ville. That kick was something I never 
thought I would see in my lifetime, 
and it was a record set by a guy born 
with only half of a right foot. 

Much is made about sports being 
a showcase for the elite, a reason w hy 
natural selection works, where only 
the fastest and strongest come out to 
showcase their abilities. Yet there are 
so many athletes, professional and 
amateur alike, who may be blessed 
with athletic ability, but by luck or by 
birth, are not blessed with the little 
things that us pickup basketball play- 
ers and 35 handicappers take for 
granted. 

Like being able to hear, for in- 
stance. Imagine being a guy like 
Kenny Walker, who played defensive 
line in the league a few years ago, and 
was deaf. He couldn’thear his coaches 
or teammates or the roaring crowd. 
The Broncos and Nebraska before 
them had to hire a sign language in- 
terpreter in order to be able to com- 





MATTHII 
RUN OF THE MILL 


municate with him. But despite all 
his obstacles he was a pretty darn 
good football player. 

Orremember Jim Abbott, who was 
born with only one arm. But he never 
referred to his handicap as a “handi- 
cap”; to him it was merely a ‘situa- 
tion.’ | can remember watching him 
for the first time, awestruck by the 
grace with which he could throw the 
ball, transfer his glove from the stub 
he had fora left arm to his right, make 
a play, flip the ball in the air and make 
a perfect throw to first. 


Not only did he mow down batters 
during his college career at Michigan, 
but he led the US to a silver medal in 
the 1988 Olympics and threw a no- 
hitter for the Yankees in 1994, But 
despite all of his accomplishments, 
Jim Abbott’s most amazing accom- 
plishment was when he stepped ona 
baseball diamond for the first time, 
defying all odds and making him a 
legend no matter how many batters 
he struck out or how many Cy Youngs 
he won. 

Dempsey was lucky ina sense, be- 
cause his handicap made hima better 
kicker. That club he had for a right 
foot, when he kicked the ball, was the 
difference between hitting a driver 
anda-nine-iron. But the fact remains 
that Dempsey set a record that has 
stood for 28 years, with half ofa right 
foot and no left hand. 

Of course, it’s amazing to watch 
those perfect, fine tuned specimens 
exhibit their athletic ability on the 
playing field, but the essence of sport 
is captured by guys and girls like 
Dempsey, Abbott and Walker. Be- 
cause it’s not the biceps, or the 40yard 
dash times, or the numbers on the 
speed gun that matter, because any- 
thing can be overcome if you’ve got 
the heart to do it. 








Midnight Madness packs the gym 
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Junior Josh Pahys exhibits his talents in the men’s team pickup game. 


CONTINUED FROM Pace A12 

With DJ Donald.Davis working 
the beats, and Nadia and George run- 
ning the show, the event also fea- 
tured performances by the 
cheerleading squad and the Lady Jays 
dance squad. But the real stars were, 
of course, the players. 

First to be introduced, at mid- 
night, was the women’s team, which 
returns three seniors and five junior 
standouts. Four of the five rookies 
from last season will also be contrib- 
uting to the overall JHU attack. 

In addition, four new faces have 
joined the squad, with freshmen Jen- 
nifer Butterwei, Michelle Kincaid, 
Sandrine Guez, ‘and Heidi Sumser 
entering their rookie season. 

Captains Jennifer Deaderick and 
Joy Vaccaro have three seasons un- 
der their belts and will step into the 


big shoes left behind by last year’s 
senior captains Julie Anderson and 
Angie Arnold, who rewrote the JHU 
record books in their four incredible 
seasons as the Blue Jays’ one-two 
punch. 

Hopkins’ new guard-center 
combo is the dynamic duo of 
sophomore’s Leslie Ritter and 
Marjahna Segers. The pair had a tre- 
mendous season last year as Ritter 
broke ankles left and right and Segers 
demolished opponents in the paint. 

In addition, senior Felicia Schorr, 
juniors Kathleen Fitzgerald and Kelly 
Hamilton, and sophomores Molly 
Malloy, Chrissy Mack and Erin Perry 
all contributed greatly to the Jay’s 24- 
5 season which ended in the NCAA 
DIII Elite Eight. 

Head Coach Nancy Blank and as- 
sistant coaches Wanda Richardson 


and Sonia Keiner are at the helm of 
an experienced and talented team. 
They will look to improve on four 
straight seasons with NCAA tourna- 
ment appearances, including Elite 
Eight finishes in the last two years. 

Givenjust enough to catchabreath 
from cheering for the women’s team, 
the crowd reached a mighty roar as 
the men’s squad was introduced. 

Losing starters Kamau Coar, Greg 
Roehrig and Evan Ellis to gradua- 
tion, the team will be captained by 
three-point ace Matt Geschke and 
junior guard Jake Stroman. 

Roehrig was the Centennial Con- 
ference Player of the Year anda great 
co-captain last season. At the one 
position was fellow co-captain Coar, 
who was a defensive specialist. Their 
talents and leadership will be greatly 
missed this season. 

However, Geschke, the only se- 
nior to return, and company possess 
the fire power to score in the tradi- 
tional Blue Jays fashion and Stroman 
is also a defensive specialist. 

Joining the two will be junior 
standouts Nino Vanin, Jon Olsonand 
Joel Wertman. Sophomore David 
Roehrig, younger sibling of Greg, also 
made a splash his rookie season and 
will be looked to continue the family 
tradition. 

Five talented rookies showcased 
their skills to their new home crowd 
very early Saturday morning, as Brian 
Cosgrove, Matthew Eisley, Michael 
Halas, Patrick Ryan and David Shaw 
ran, slammed and jammed for the 
fans. 

The entire coaching staff with 
head coach Bill Nelson and assis- 
tant coaches Bob McCone, Ed 
Richardson and Kevin Mclver run- 
ning the show is back to keep the 
JHU winning tradition going 
strong. 

Both teams will play their first 
games in the Blue Jays Classic on 
November 21-22. In the opening 
round, the men’s team will play 
Ithaca, while the women’s squad will 
take on Joh Carroll. 

In the preseason polls, the 
women’s team is ranked 16th and 
19th by Columbus Multimedia and 
DIII News, respectively. 
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DO YOU LIKE 
PORTS? 


THE SPORTS SECTION 
WANTS YOU. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION, CALL GEORGE 
OR ANDREA AT X6000 
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In their first major performance, the men’s novice 8+ boat finished 21st out of 30 boats. 


Crew makes presence felt at 


the Head of the Schuylkill — 


SPECIAL TO THE News-LETTER 


Hopkins Crew raced five boats at 
the Thomas Eakins Head of the 
Schuylkill Regatta last Saturday. The 
2.35-mile course on the Schuylkill 
River in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
saw three varsity and two novice en- 
tries from Hopkins. 

The Men’s Lightweight 8+ finished 


11th out of 17 boats with a time of 


14:04.48. That crew was Ed O’ Malley, 
Corey Lanum, Doug Keen, Andy 
Genz, Johns Shiles, Giles Clarke, Dave 
Paschon, Elliot Martin and coxswain 
Sanae Kubota. About the race, Kubota 
said, “We were fewer than 10 seconds 
out of 5th place, which says quite a bit 


about the competition.” 

The Women’s Varsity team en- 
tered two boats in Saturday’s compe- 
tition. In the Open 8+ event, Jesica 
Myers, Jamila Chevalier, Karin Di- 
ener, Jen Dasch, Meredith Emanuel, 
Vanessa Stroh, Katie Bell, Terry 
Prendiville and coxswain Maia 
Hurley finished 23rd out of 34 boats 
with a time of 16:51.00. In the Open 
4+ event, Amy Wu, Kathryn 
Rosenblatt, Amanda Shafer, Danielle 
Vignati and coxswain Barbara Kiviat 
finished 32nd out of 38 boats with a 
time of 19:28.98. 

The entry in the Women’s Novice 
8+ finished 14th out of 31 boats with 
a timeof 18:12.03. In the Men’s Nov- 


ice 8+ event, Mike Smith, Nick 
Ramey, Roberto Perez, Chris Poll, 
Roger Wendell, Wilson Tong, Jef- 
frey Arkles, Brad Everett and cox- 
swain Asher Peltz finished 21st out 
of 30 boats with a time 16:28.99. -’ 

About the crew’s performance, 
Smith said, “On Saturday I sawa real 
improvement in the boat. Our con- 
fidence level was up, and our rowing 
showed it.” 

Peltz agreed when he said, “We 
hada strong race, the best we’ve ever 
rowed.” ' 

This Saturday, Hopkins Crew 
will attend the Head of the 
Occoquan Regatta in Northern 
Virginia. 


Adams/Baker makes it look easy 


he 6-on-6 Outdoor soc- 

cer tournament provided 

numerous entertaining 

games this weekend as 

more teams turned out 
than I’ve ever seen in my four years at 
Hopkins. 

The fraternity division was won 
by SAE over Pike 5-2. The game was 
tied at 2 after halftime thanks to two 
long goals by Ryan Seggle from Pike. 
Pike, playing a man down the entire 
game, fatigued in the second half and 
SAE, led by Mark Kelley’s hat trick, 
proved to be too much for the Pike 
men to overcome. 

The dorm tournament was won 
by Adams/Baker for the second week 
in a row. The semi-final game be- 
tween McCoy 3 and Adams/Baker 
proved to be the most exciting of the 
day as Adams/Baker won the 1-1 tie 
on penalty kicks 3-2. Nate Young 


JOELLUCAS 
BIA Bryatcu 


scored the goal in regulation and 
Andrew Zwible scored two of the 
three penalty kicks to earn Adams/ 
Baker a berth in the finals. 

In the finals, McCoy 1 fell behind 

Adams/Baker 5-0, as Greg “‘Zilla” 

Gazzillo led A/B with two goals and 
Andrew Zwible once again led the 
way with stellar play. However, Ashok 
Aggarwal scored a couple goals in the 
last 3 minutes of the games to help 
McCoy 1 shorten Adams/Baker’s lead 
to 5-3 before time ran out. 

In the open league, the “Dogs” 
from McCoy 3 avenged their loss in 
the dorm tournament by winning 
over the team from Homewood 4-3. 
After jumping outtoan early 3-Olead, 


McCoy 3 started to self-destruct af- 
ter one of their players was given a 
red card and the team had to play a 
man down the rest of the game. Al- 
though their comeback was admi- 
rable, Homewood missed many at- 
tempts in the goal box, leaving Pat 
Boylan’s crew to wonder what could 
have been. 

The football playoffs also started 
yesterday with Wolman 6/7 E, Hol- 
lander and Wolman 6/7 W advanc- 
ing. While the teams facing Hol- 
lander and Wolman 6/7 E were too 
scared to show up, Griffin/Jennings 
challenged the team from 6/7 W and 
was humiliated 42-6 as Sean Burke’s 
crew of freshman and sophomores 
ran wild all day long. The playoffs 
continue with excellent games be- 
tween Sylvester and Wolman 4E and 
McCoy 1W and McCoy 6 coming 
soon to the BIA fields near you. . 














quash your 
academic | 
blues. : 

Jointhe | 

women’ 
arsity squash 
team. —s 


For more information call - 


Director of Athletics Tom ° 
Calder atx7490.  —s: 


No experience necessary. 
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‘BY GEORGE C. WU 
eTHE JoHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


fo: With JHU freshman Matt Doran 
opening all scores with a header from 
junior Teddy Zingman, the Johns 
{Hopkins men’s soccer team cruised 
“td a 4-1 victory over Washington 
College yesterday night. 









MEN'S SOCCER aE 
HOME 
opkins (12-1-1, 4-0) Saeed 


*) VISITOR | 
Allentown tic | 


Sh HOME 


‘+ W. Maryland 





Hopkins (14-1-1, 5-0) 


VISITOR 


Washington College 








In their fourth straight victory af- 
ter a disappointing loss to Roanoke, 
which ended hopes for an undefeated 
season, the squad is now 14-1-1 and 
6-0 in the conference. 

_ Doran had two goals and an assist 
tq Zingman in the match. Zingman’s 
pass to the rookie was returned with 
fiye seconds left in the game, as the 
junior scoring leader directed a pass 
from Doran pass a dumbfounded 
Washington goalkeeper. 
~  “Matthas really blossomed this sea- 
_son. Heis really passionate about scor- 
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Rookie Neil Mahta puts the ball in play as the Blue Jays got back onto the 
winning track after a tough loss to Roanoke. 


ing goals,” saidhead coach Matt Smith. 

Freshman Ryan Kitzen contrib- 
uted one goal and an assist to Doran. 
On defense, senior co-captain and 
starting goalie Keith Millman madea 
rare mistake in allowing the 
Shoremen’s only goal, but the entire 
defensive unit only allowed two other 
shots on goal. 


“We are playing well, and this is 
goodwinoveradecentteam. It’sagood 
preparation for Dickinson and 
Gettysburg, It’s really a two-game sea- 
sonnow. Nothing wehavedone counts, 
but tonight was a good indicator be- 
cause Washington took both 
Gettysburg and Dickinson to over- 
time,” said Millman, who has recorded 


>) @ 
ens Soccer sinks Shoremen 


40 saves this season and 5.5 shutouts. 

On Halloween, JHU will play Cen- 
tennial Conference foe Dickinson. 
Conference foes Gettysburg, ranked 
fourth in the nation, is scheduled for 
four days later and Franklin & 
Marshall is the last match of the regu- 
lar season. 

With these three final games, JHU 
will face two of the toughest teams 
this season. In terms of winning the 
conference, they are must-wins. 

“Our big focus is winning the Cen- 
tennial Conference, so we must beat 
two top 20 teams. The teams coming 
up are a notch above Washington, 
but the Shoremen did take Dickinson 
to over-time,” said Smith. 

Last week, JHU stayed at home 
and gave Allentown an 8-0 beating to 
start things off right. The Blue Jays 
then extended its conference un- 
beaten streak to 11 games with a 3-0 
victory over Western Maryland in 
Westminister, MD. 

The eight goals Hopkins scored 
against Allentown were the most the 
team has scored in a game since Oc- 
tober 11, 1995 when it defeated West- 
ern Maryland, 9-0. Freshman Aerick 
Williams began the onslaught in the 
14th minute as he lit the lamp for the 
seventh time this season. 

Against Western Maryland, 
sophomore Rosario Chiarenza gave 
Hopkins a 1-0 half-time lead with his 
second net-finder of the year. 

Captains John Del Monaco and 
Millman, and Zingman have been 
solid all season and their skills and 
leadership have helped the Blue Jays 
get back on a roll, just in time for 
Dickinson and Gettysburg. 
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ATHLETE OF THE 
WEEK 


elly Hoffman came to 
college knowing that she 
wanted to play field 
hockeyand she certainly 
oe has made an impression 
‘in the Hopkins field hockey history 
, doing so. 

~- Presently 


t 4 





junior year of high school. Her sister 
who is two years younger than her, 
wanted to try out for the field hockey 
team her freshman year and so 
Hoffman had to drive her to practice. 
When she dropped her sister off, the 
coach approached her with the prob- 
lem that the team needed a goalie. 
Not only did she make the varsity 
team that year, but she was chosen as 
captain as well. 

Asa result of her previously hid- 
den talent, Hoffman was recruited 





Hoffman is 
fourth in the 
‘conference 
with an average 
‘of 1.25 goals al- 
“lowed per game 
_and she makes 
about 7.95 
‘Saves per game. 
- However even 
’ herrecentindi- 
‘vidual game 
statistics show 
» so much more 
' as she made 10 
' saves in the 
' game against 
| Swarthmore, 
. and 23 in their 
. past game 
ag ain s.t 
| Gettysburg. 
b=) *She’s defi- 
_ nitely a key 
. component of 
' our team be- 














' cause she’s 
pulled through 
_ for us in many games,” said junior 
_ Ashley Dawkins. “She’s an amazing 
_ player and we’re lucky to have her.” 
| Hoffman spent her first two high 
_ school years in Stafford, VA, playing 
~ cross country, basketball and track. 
_ Her amazing field hockey career ac- 
_ tually began on a whim, in just her 
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SpectaL TO News-LeTTER 


“2 
This past weekend the Cross 
Gountry team went half way across 


_ the country to participate in the UAA 
-_ Championship meet. The weekend 


r 


featured some fast times, a dinner at 


the illustrious Maters’ estate, and a 


"complete lack of sleep. 
__~)* The meet, held in Chicago's west- 


















_ -» they close the season. ; 
__--\ The men looked extremely im- 
_ > pressive. For the past seven years, €v- 
on time the men’s team ran this race, 
yas laced in the bottom two. But 
with something to prove to the com- 
~~ petition, as well as themselves, the 
men stepped it up. 

em ee The eam took 5th in the field, 
oe to thenational caliber teams of 
x e Mellon, Washing- 


~~! ern suburbs, proved to be an experi- 
ence which will benefit the team as 


sap te and Emory. This was also inter- 


because every team that beat 
/had a runner in the top ten, 


pe fi A 5, A 
ec a RY. oe eee 


COURTESY OF SPORTS INFORMATION 


for colleges during her senior year. 
She ended up looking at schools 
based on their field hockey team 
and their academics, and Hopkins, 
James Madison University, and 
Princeton ended up being her big- 
gest pursuers. After visiting 
Hopkins, the coach encouraged her 


further proving the strength of the 
team. 

This was the team’s finest outing 
at the UAA Championships since 
1991, when they placed fifth. 

Senior Jim “Grout” Lancaster led 
the way for the Jays. Lancaster toured 
the course in 26:48, which gave him 
19th place. 

Clipping his heels was sophomore 
Drew Kitchen. Kitchen, in front of a 
home crowd, earned 20th, clocking a 
26:52. The time also gives Kitchen 
three of the top eight times by 
Hopkins’ runner this year. 

Rounding out the first pack of Jays 
across the line was junior Matt 
Wisnioski, who was 24th in 27:04. 

Stepping up big time was junior 
Jay Barry. Barry, benefiting from a 
flat course which he thought was a 
track, earned 38th (27:35). Closing 
the scoring was Susumu “El Duque” 
Miura. Miura chased Barry in, taking 
39th with a time of 27:35. 

With solid back-to-back showings 


* 


to apply early, and her acceptance 
finalized her decision. 

“T knew wanted to play a sportin 
college because I like to have a busy 
schedule so I don’t just sit around. In 
addition I’mre- 


Top goalie Kelly Hoffman halts losses 


including the United States team as 
well. Later in the season the team will 

play in England. 
However field hockey isn’t the only 
thing that keeps Hoffman busy these 
days. On the 


ally competitive Hopkins campus 
SQUSPOTIS/ ATC Cake nn ene ene eamne ec rau SCLeAC 
greatwaytoget “ j Teaching Assis- 
that out,” said During NSE freshman tant for the Crimi- 
Hoffman. / . nal Justice and 

The skills yea, | wasnt sure if | Corrections Class. 
that she has lv liked H kj Then in whatever 
provided the really IIKe OPKINS free time she finds 
team over the thatshe hasleft she 
last three years nd one of the other works at the Pub- 


propelled her 
into the posi- 
tion of tri-cap- 


players challenged me 


lic Defender’s of- 
fice in Baltimore. 
Looking into 


tain with Bar- to t th rou h it. Now the future, 
bara Ordes and NOE SIs g : Hoffman hopes to 
Alexis Pennotti take a year off to 


for her senior 
season. When 
she focuses on 
the advice she 
gives to her 
team, she says 
that she pushes 
the team to, 


| am glad that she did 
so because if you 

make it through here, 
Hopkins will take you 


gain work experi- 
ence before she 
applies to law 
school. Within 
thatyearshe hopes 
to work for Sena- 
tor John Warner 
in Washington, at 





“Have a sense places...” the Hill School in 
of urgency in Pennsylvania, or 
the circle with /—KELLY HOFFMAN to continue to 
reference to the work for the Pub- 
offense. Regarding the defense, Ien- _ lic Defender’s office. 


courage them to get angry at the girl 
who beats them.” 

Yet looking back on her field 
hockey experience, this season has 
presented her with one of the biggest 
challenges of her career. “I feel like 
this team is really young, and this has 
been a hard year anyways with the 
switching of coaches. We’ve pro- 
duced a lot but it’s been hard.” 

In addition to focusing on 
Hopkins’ field hockey team, Hoffman 
plays for the Baltimore-based club 
team called “The Hellcats.” This is a 
traveling team that plays a number of 
highly competitive national teams 


in the last two weekends (Hopkins 
placed 8th in the 45-team Allentown 
Invitational), the Blue Jays will be 
looking for a top five finish at this 
week’s Centennial Conference Cham- 
pionships. The Blue Jays placed fifth 
at the Centennial Championshipslast 
season, the highest finish in school 
history. ; 

The women’s team also produced 
their fastest times of the year. Katy 
Hsieh rana personal best 20:50 on the 
3.1 mile course, closely followed by 
Heather Relyea in 20:51. 

Finishing out the top five were 
Sonia Cohen, Cheryl Werner, and 
Stephanie “Rocky” Black, all cross- 
ing the finish line below the 21:45 
mark. Even running their season’s 
best race, the nationally-ranked com- 
petition was too much for the Lady 
Jays, who finished 9th in the team 
standings. 

However, with only onesenior and 
no juniors in the top eight, the under- 
classmen are looking forward to sea- 


Yet as she looks back at her four 
years at Hopkins she knows that she 
has learned a lot, not just academi- 
cally about life. 

“During my freshman year, I 
wasn’t sure if I really liked Hopkins 
and one of the other players chal- 
lenged me to get through it. Nowlam 
glad that she did so because if you 
make it through here, Hopkins will 
take you places because of the name 
and because you will be able to sur- 
vive academically and socially any- 
where.” 


Country road trips it to Chicag 


sons of success in the future as they 
continue to train and mature as a 
team. 

The mountains of Western 
Maryland now call the team to come 
out and battle devils and dodge the 
bullets at the Centennial Confer- 
ence meet. The men enter this meet 
with momentum in their favor as 
the team has become a much 
smarter, more mature team in the 
past month, 

Execution will be key, as the men 
feel they have an excellent shot a sec- 
ond place finish, something the team 
has never accomplished. 

Thewomenalsolookto better their 
4th-place finish of last year, relying 
on their new-found speed and confi- 
dence. 

They will look to bounce back this 
week at the Centennial Champion- 
ships. The Blue Jays placed fourth at 
last season’s Centennial Conference 
Championships, the highest finish in 
school history. 
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Volleyball fights 
top-ranked CC 
rival Gettysburg 


Blue Jays head for the UAA Champs. 


BY MEREDITH MAKE 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


During their six-game winning 
streak, Hopkins rolled over Con- 
ference opponents with ease and 
each victory intensified the team’s 
hunger to improve, supersede, 
dominate—win. That streak ended 
on October 21, when Hopkins (7-2) 
fell to undefeated Gettysburg (9-0) 
in three heated sets. 


MEN'S SOCCER 


Hopkins (15-10, 7-2) 


VISITOR 


Gettysburg 


But the passionate intensity which 
had quietly accumulated was at its 
climax that Wednesday night. The 
Blue Jays knew they were facing the 
toughest competition in the Centen- 
nial Conference and they rose to the 
challenge, exuding more spirit, en- 
ergy, and talent than ever before. 

“We played absolutely well, almost 
to perfection. Weaccomplished more 
in the first and third games than any 
other this season. We showed we are 
able to run with somebody of top- 
level caliber,” Coach Singleton 
proudly commented following the 
match. 





point of Hopkins at 14-13. 

At this crucial point in the match, 
both teams nervously tried to grasp 
the victory. Gettsyburg made a side- 
out, and Hopkins copied. Then both 
teams served into the net. Finally, 
Gettysburg stole two points and the 
lead, and when down 14-15, Hopkins 
called a time out. After the timeout, 
in a blur, Gettysburg scored game 
point, escaping with a 16-14win. The 
momentum had shifted. 

Though their “Yeah Team, 1-2-3 
Team” cheers were still louder than 
usual, and their feistiness was still at 
an all-time high, Hopkins could not 
give Gettysburg as difficult of a time 
in the second game. After being tied 
at 4-4, Gettysburg pulled ahead to 
make the score 4-11, and the Blue 
Jays eventually relinquished the 
game 6-15. 

The beginning of the third game 
seemed to replenish Hopkins’ spirit. 
“Let’s Go Hopkins!” cheers reso- 
nated from the bleachers and the 
players presented determined faces. 
After another 4-4 tie, Hopkins 
grabbed the lead 9-4 and continued 
to dominate the scoring until it was 
12-7. 

Gettysburg woke up just then and 
scored seven unanswered points to 
bring themselves to the brink of vic- 
tory. In their attempt to seize the 
game-point, they hit the gym ceiling, 
thus giving Hopkins the opportu- 
nity to catch up. 

But JHU was unable to score, and 





Fans Gettysburg 
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did not just line the bleachers as non- 
chalant spectators; they brought bal- 
loons, signs, and vocal support. 

The first game was positively elec- 
tric. Every Hopkins point was cause 
for raucous celebration; it was a small 
victory, moving the Blue Jays closer 
to their larger goal. 

JHU played at the best level it knew 
how during this first game. The score 
jockeyed backand forth, unsure ofwho 
to give the advantage to, and so re- 
mained balanced nearly the whole way. 

After being tied at every score up 
to 7-7, Hopkins seized the momen- 
tum of their home-court advantage 
and surged to a 12-7 lead. But the 
Bullets slowly crawled their way back 
up to bring themselves within one 


her team’s cause. 

Chrissy Horan spiked nine kills 
at her opponents, Alison Hamon 
smashed seven and both players has 
two solo blocks and four block as- 
sists. Katie Gleeson led the 
teamwith eleven digs, and Michelle 
Dumler supported the team’s of- 
fense with thirty-one assists. 

“It’s always disappointing to lose, 
but we played really well,” Dumler 
explained after the match. “Youcan’t 
ask fora better loss than one in which 
you know you played well.” 

Last night Hopkins ended their 
regular season in an away match at 
Dickinson. This weekend they travel 
to St. Louis for the UAA Champion- 
ships. 





















cash (up to $1,500). 


ticipate in our studies, 
Send your resume to: 


Campus 
Representative 


It you're a campus mover and shaker, this is an exceptional 
part-time opportunity for you. 


¢ Earn $10/hour plus a bonus 
¢ Work only when it’s convenient for you 


¢ Stay right on campus if you wish 


At PharmaKinetics we conduct research studies of new and 
previously marketed medications for some of the nation’s 
most respected pharmaceutical companies. We're looking to 
you, as a strong sophomore or junior, to find individuals on 
campus who are willing to participate in our research for 


As a Campus Representative, you'll earn $10 per hour for 
your efforts as well as a bonus for referring people who par- 


Pharmakinetics 
Attn: Human Resources + 
302 West Fayette Street Bag | 
Baltimore, MD 21201-3438 
Fax: (410) 385-2552 


We are committed to workforce diversity. — 
Visit us on the Web at: www.pharmakinetics.com 







CALENDAR 


Saturday 
Football vs Dickinson @ home, 1 p.m. 
M. S. vs Dickinson @ home, 7:30 p.m. 
W. Soccer @ Dickinson, 12 p.m. 
X-Country @ Cent. Champs, 11 a.m. 
F. Hockey vs. F &M@ home, 5 p.m. 
Volleyball @ UAA Championships 
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DID YOU KNOW? 


When you trun on the television these 
days, you will almost always see a 
sports figure earning some extra cash 
by serving as spokespeople for one 
product or another. But did you know 
that in the midst of the advertising 
frenzy, NFL hall-of-famer Joe Namath 
used to model panty hose? 














The “thin” offensive line has proved their worth this season, 


The Hopkins football team took 
care of business again last week witha 
sound 43-19 drubbing of 0-7 
Bridgewater, at Jopson field in Vir- 
ginia. 

Although the offense played ex- 
ceptionally, it was the defense this 
week which was the story of the game, 
forcing five turnovers that led to 23 
Blue Jay points. J.R. Gurrieriwas once 
again a driving force on defense, pick- 
ing up a career-high 14 tackles. This 
total added to his season total of 61, 
which leads the team. . 

“J.R. really stepped up in this 
game,” coach Margraff said of the 
sophomore linebacker, who was se- 
lected to the Centennial Conference 
Honor Roll for his efforts. “They were 
a little bigger than we were, and he 
was up to the challenge.” . 

Margraff also pointed to another 
defender, freshman linebacker Craig 
Reinert, who came from an injury last 
week. “It seems like he’s back to full 
strength now,” the coach said, noting 
Reinert’s impressive play in an 
abridged role last Saturday. “It was 
encouraging.” 

In the waning moments of the fi- 
nal quarter, Reinert picked off a 
Bridgewater pass on the Hopkins 48- 


} . 





yard-line and took it back the dis- 
tance for Hopkins’ final touchdown 
of the game. 

Not to be overlooked in the vic- 
tory, orin the season, for that matter, 
is the offensive line, who “like to go 
about their jobs,” according to 
Margraff. Always a position difficult 
to quantify, this offensive line was 
thought to a be “alittle thin” by some 
in the beginning of the season, but 
has exceeded expectations thus far 
and did not allow a sack last Satur- 
day. 

“Theyre pretty excited about 
what they've accomplished so far,” 
the coach said. The words did come 
with a stern warning, however, that 
“the three biggest defenses we’re go- 
ing to face are coming up in these 
next three weeks.” It will be interest- 
ing to see if the line will continue its 
impressive play against Dickinson, 
Franklin & Marshall and finally de- 
fending champ Western Maryland 
in the upcoming matches. 

The quarterback “non-contro- 
versy” was also a factor in last weeks 
contest. While Wayne Roccia was 14 
for 21 with two touchdowns, Jamie 
Monica threw for only 40 yards and 
completed only a third of his passes. 
Still Margraff maintains that this is 
not a problem. “They feed off each 
other,” he said, pointing to the fact 


Freshman leads field hockey t 


JOE YOON/NEWS-LETTER 
especially in this past game bynotallowing asack. 


Football continues to roll,43-19 


BY DAVID POLLACK 
News-Letter STAFF 


that the two styles are very similar, so 


that the rest of the offense does not | 


have to adjust each time they are 
switched. 

In addition to this, Monica, al- 
though only accumulating 83 yards 
over the past two weeks, offers an 
ability to scramble out of the pocket, 
which Roccia does not. In response 
to whether he would choose one quar- 
terback if Hopkins got into a must- 
win situation, Margraff basically an- 
swered no, saying that he would only 
“switch one guy for the other as a 
matter of feeling, or if one guy gets 
hot.” 

Next week, Hopkins will host con- 
ference rival Dickinson, who has 
struggled this season, but who always 
plays JHU tough every year. Last sea- 
son, Dickinson emerged victorious 
after a triple-overtime extravaganza, 
and two years ago, Hopkins escaped 
bya slim 2-point margin, 16-14. “We 
have to stop the run if we’re going to 
beat them this time,” Margraff said. 
“We have to make them feel like they 
have to throw.” 

Onalighter note, the win last week 
marked win number 50 for Coach 


Margraff. When asked how he felt | 


about the momentous occasion he 
laughed, saying “I didn’t have a clue. 
I think I should have a lot more than 
50.” 


+) Sane cemaouaianyn 
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Sophomore Lauren Carney assisted on the lone goal against Gettysburg to give her three assists for the year. 


BY CARA GITLIN 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


Freshman Maura Dudley scored 
her first goal of the season to lead 
JHU to a 1-0 win at home over 
Swarthmore on Saturday. The unas- 
sisted goal came with just 4:07 left to 
play in the game. 

JHU was outshot but still came 
away with the win. Swarthmore took 
16 shots inside the circle to JHU’s 11. 
Dudley’s goal came in her first start of 
the year. “It wasa really tough game,” 
said Dudley. 

The coaches had “big expectations 
that we would do well and we could 
win the game,” Dudley said, even 
though Swarthmore “has been a re- 
ally strong team in the past.” At half- 

time, with the score deadlocked at 
zero, the team felt “we were still in the 
game,” said Dudley. 
_ The team knew they just “needed 


to take advantage of opportunities,” 


said junior tri-captain Barbara Ordes, 
Junior Jenny Silverman admitted that 
“there wasa sense of urgency (at half- 

time]. We needed to score and put 


the game away.” 

Senior tri-captain Kelly Hoffman 
made 10 saves in the game. In addi- 
tion to outshooting JHU inside the 
circle, Swarthmore took nine corners, 
including five in the second half, to 
JHU’s six. Despite all of the statistics 
in their favor, Swarthmore came up 
empty. 

Dudley said that there is only one 
factor that matters in these games, 
“It comes down to how intense we 
are.” 

Junior Jenny Silverman said the 
Swarthmore win was “important be- 
cause we haven’t beaten them in the 
last few years. It was important for the 
team just to show we’re a strong 
team.” 

JHU broke a two-game losing 
streak with the win over Swarthmore. 


“The loss to Washington College re-_ 


ally got to us,” said Dudley. The team 
was really looking for a win to stop 
the losing streak, and “Swarthmore 
was the perfect team to do it against,” 
Dudley said. 

“We played with intensity the 


whole game” said Silverman, which- 


e 


was significant because “we’ve been 
lacking [intensity] over the last few 
games.” Their strategy was to “use 
the bench alot” commented Dudley. 
“Every few minutes there was some- 


one in [the game] that was fresh. It , 


helped to have someone newin” con- 
stantly to keep the intensity level up. 

On Tuesday, the field hockey team 
traveled to Gettysburg and fell, 5-1. 
Gettysburg was ranked sixth in Divi- 
sion 3 going into the game and was 
the number one team in the Centen- 
nial Conference. Gettysburg jumped 
out to a 4-0 lead, but was held to just 
one goal in the second half. “Their 
forwards put a lot of pressure on us,” 
said Silverman. 

Junior Ashley Dawkins scored 
JHU’s lone goal, which came with 
26:12 left in the second half. Sopho- 
more Lauren Carney and senior tri- 
captain Alexis Pennotti both assisted 
on the goal, which was Dawkins’ 
team-high eighth of the season. Ordes 
said “I don’t necessarily think they’re 
a better team, I just don’t think we 
played very well.” 

“They were very scrappy offen- 











BY CHARBEL BARAKAT 


| THE JOHNS Hopkins NEws-LeTTER, 


More dominant than Ken Starrin 


| aroom full of politicians, the Johns 
| Hopkins women’s soccer team re- 
| cordedtwo morewins last week, reg- 
| istering a pair of shutouts against 
| two strong opponents. Now un- 


beaten in its past 11 matches, the 


| team charges into the season’s final 


days with a record of 11-2-1,6-0-1in 
Centennial Conference play, and a 


| strong chance at advancing to the 
| NCAA tournament. 


On October 21, the Blue Jays 
jumped aboard the team bus and 
drove down I-95 to Washington, 
D.C. for a matchup against the Car- 
dinals of Catholic University. The 
fans downin the nation’s capital were 
treated toa Hopkins victoryina game 
far more lop-sided than the 1-0 score 


| wouldindicate. Despite outshooting 


the hapless Cardinals 16-0, the Jays 
caught some bad bounces and could 
only manage to knock one past the 
CUA goalkeeper in the second half. 

Karen Hirsch tooka soft pass from 
Sarah Parsons, Hopkins’ Gretzky of 
the pitch, and beamed one into the 
net for her first tally of the year. It 
was Parsons’ 13th assist in her career 
at Hopkins, tying her for the school’s 
highest total ever. 

The win marked the fourth con- 
secutive season JHU has defeated the 
Cardinals. The Blue Jays have 
outscored Catholic, 11-2 in the four 


| Battles of the Birds since 1995. 


The Jays’ final home game of the 
season came three days later as the 
Swarthmore Garnet Tide came call- 
ing. Alix Batty got JHU ontrack for 
its sixth conference victory of the 
season with a goal in the game’s 
40th minute. It was her third goal 
of the fall, all three having been 
game-winners for the freshman. 
Beth Rappold lent an assist to 
record her first point of 1998. Mid- 


| way through the second half, 


Rachael Abelson scored JHU’s sec- 
ond goal of the day and her fourth 
of the season. The Garnet Tide ap- 
peared to pay special attention on 
defense to Sarah Parola, who only 
managed to get off one shot on the 
day but contributed with an assist 


o 1-0 win 


sively,” said Silverman, and “they 
capitalized on their opportunities,” 
which made the difference in the 
game. Silverman does not think that 
“the score was necessarily represen- 
tative of the match-up of skills.” 

Hoffman made 23 saves in the 
game. Pennotti’s assist was her eighth 
of the season and the 17th of her ca- 
reer, leaving her just two shy of tying 
the school record. Carney now has 
threeassists to go along with two goals. 
Dawkins has 17 total points to lead 
the team. 

Knowing they were going up 
against a tough conference opponent 
in Gettysburg, “we definitely expected 
a challenge,” said Silverman. 

Ordes said the team was aware that 
Gettysburg is “a good grass team,” 
and JHU is more accustomed to play- 
ing on turf. 

Before the game, Dudley said the 
game plan wasto “stay intense. That”s 
the only way we’re going to play well. 
It'll mean a lot if we do well,” in terms 
of the seedings for the NCAA tourna- 
ment. 

“We knew we needed to start off 
strong [against Gettysburg]” said 
Ordes, but the team was not able to 
do so. “We definitely expected a chal- 
lenge because they’re a very strong 
team. We also felt we could be com- 
petitive.” said Silverman. 

Silverman also noted that “we 
wanted to show we’re a strong team 
and go out and prove to ourselves as 
well as to other people that we can be 
very competitive.” 

With the Swarthmore win and 
their victory over Salisbury State, JHU 
has now beaten two ranked teams 
this year. Their win over Salisbury 
State knocked them out of the 
rankings. Dudley noted that “it’s en- 
couraging that we’re good enough to 
take someone out,” even though JHU 
is not ranked themselves, 

They have an overall record of 9-7 
and are 5-3 in the conference. They 
will play their final two games of the 
regular season this week, They travel 
to Wesley on Thursday, and on Sat- 
urday evening host Franklin and 
Marshall, their regular season finale. 
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These days each player is chipping in towards the Championship run. 


on Abelson’s goal. A defense an- 
chored by Kathleen Hanlon, Shan- 
non Taylor, and Lindsay 
Shewmaker helped the Blue Jays 
record their eighth shutout of 1998 
and 19th since the beginning of the 
1997 campaign. = 

Before the Swarthmore game, the 
team’s three seniors were honored. 
Along with Taylor, Nina Creedman 
and Marie Bober were honored for 
their dedication to the Blue Jay pro- 
gram. 

Parola still leads JHU in scoring 
with 30 points, while Parsons and 
Abelson follow behind with 14 and 
11, respectively. Kate Cushman has 
five and a half shutouts to go along 





with a 0.78 goals against average. - 
This week, the Blue Jays look to 
round out their season with two tough 
games on the road against perennial 
powerhouses Gettysburg and 
Dickinson. Gettysburg, the only Cen- 
tennial Conference team ranked 
ahead of JHU in the region, should be 
the team’s greatest challenge. A vic- 
tory in this match would propel 
Hopkins to the top of their confer- 
ence and greatly improve their 
chances of gaining a berth in the 
NCAA tournament. A loss in either 
match could place the Blue Jays’ 
postseason prospects in jeopardy. 
Any way you look atit, this next week 
will be make-or-break for Hopkins. 
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Hopkins students will soon get another look at Junior transfer Wes Moore. 


Midnight Madness 
tips off Basketball _ 


BY GEORGE WU 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-Lerrer 


As the general mayhem caused by 
Jerry Springer’s appearance at 
Shriver, Friday night, began to wind 
down at one end of the Homewood 
campus, a steady rumble could be 
heard emanating from the Larry 
Goldfarb Gymnasium at the Athletic 
Center, 


Spurred by the low calorie, yet 


caffeine rich free samples of Pepsi 
One, the energizing Taco Bell snacks, 
A 


! 1 


and the, well, cheerfulness of the —_ 
cheerleaders, the mass that gathered 
for the Johns Hopkins Basketball’s 
annual Midnight Madness kept the 
gym buzzing with excitement. ©. 

Beginning with some prize give- — 
aways, which had fans jumping and 
shouting like lunatics, or fanatics for 
that matter, and others trying to be 
like Mike and get the ball through the 
hoop, Midnight Madness kicked off 
the first practice for the men’s and 


women’s varsity squads. he? 
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Dont know much 
t Islam? 


THEBUZZ 


A WeeKLY SUMMARY 01 
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FOCUS 


It’s that time of year again. Gorge yourself on 
mini Milky Way bars, cut and carve your 
favorite gourds and hit Fell’s Point dressed as 
the devil you've always wanted to be. 
Happy Halloween! + B2 













FEATURES 


Weird news? Tom Gutting knows all about it. 
From prune burgers in Denver to phone sex 
numbers at the University of Michigan, this is 
a From the Gutt you won't want to miss.» B3 






He came, he saw, he conquered. Jerry Springer 

tackled some tough questions from audience 

members at his speech last week. Here’s what 

e had to say to those Hopkins students brave 
enough to take him on. * B4 







- * Women’s kickboxing: It’s not just for Ally 
~~ McBeal anymore. Brooke L:ayne Hardison 
_ investigates the mark that this trendy sport 
.~ has made on the Hopkins campus. + B5 












A&E 


~ Okay Writing Seminars! You think that four 
- - years of poetry won't get you anywhere? 
Check out Ned Balbo, a Writing Sems grad 
- whomadegoodB6 
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~ Speaking of poetry, the News-Letter has 
~~ some for you. Check out the premiere of 
POESIA, the News-Letter's biweekly poetry col- 
= umn. * B7 





~ CALENDAR 

The usual listings of schedules. If you need to 
-- find anything from theatre shows to live 

- bands to film festivals, this is the place to 

~ check it. New this week: A Spotlight on the 
; event du jour. + B8-9 









is week the QM wants to scare you. Take the 
quiz to find out if you are really a fraidy-cat 
like he would have you believe. « B12 














BY MARCUS LEUNG-SHEA 
THE Jouns Hopkins News-Letrer 


_- Every year since 1949, on the night 
of Edgar Allan Poe’s birthday, a 
stranger affectionately dubbed the 
Poe Toaster leaves a bottle half-full of 
cognac and three roses on his grave at 
Westminster Hall in southern Balti- 
more. The significance of the bottle is 
open to speculation, and the identity 
of this secret and faithful admirer is 
unknown — one of many mysteries 
surrounding the death of the famed 
writer and Baltimorean. 

Edgar Allan Poe, writer of many 
popular poems and stories, rests 
somewhat peacefully at Westminster 
Hall at the corner of Greene and 
Fayette Streets, just three miles from 
the Homewood Campus. Where ex- 
actly at Westminster nobody is cer- 

~ “tain. Does Poe lay to the left of his 
“grandfather’s tomb or to the right? Is 
~~ Poe under the monumentwhich bears 
“his name or not? In truth, we know 
-~-yery few things about Poe. We can 
s -only paint a picture of his life from 
~~~ second-hand accounts that often con- 
“tradict each other, creating a trail of 
~-~eOntroversy in the wake. _ 
~_~>* Although he was born in Boston, 
~~ ~Poe told people that he was from Bal- 
~~ “¢imore. Poe was orphaned before he 
--~turned three and moved to Rich- 
~- “mond, Virginia to live with foster par- 
~~ “ents, In 1826, he entered the Univer- 
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BROOKE LAYNEHARDISON 
THROUGH My Eyes 


ho could miss the inquisitive messages all over campus? “Don’t 


know much about Islam? Come find out.” Though I would 


normally ignore such a poster, this time it was different. 


Freshman year was the first time I ever met a Muslim person. She was one 


of my suitemates and the only thing I ever learned about her religion was that 


she had to keep her head covered (hijab) and for one month she was only 


allowed to eat after sundown (Ramadan). 


CHRIS LANGBEIN/NEWS-LETTER 
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Last year, I met this guy who lived 
on my floor who happened to be 
Muslim. He and his friends would 
gather to pray on our floor. My dorm 
room happened to be between the 
Wolman 2 West lounge and Mecca, 
so they would prayright near my front 
door. 

The first time I heard 
them, I almost embar- 
rassed myself: I was about 
to yell at the “drunk guy 
singing outside our door.” 
You know that really 
grateful feeling you get 
when you realize you al- 
most did something in- 
credibly stupid, but 
stopped just in time? 

Now [am friends with 
him and all his friends, 
and the fact that many of 
them are Muslim or that 
Iam Christian has never 
been an issue. Still, I 
couldn’t help but notice 
and admire their devo- 
tion to Islam. Twenty- 
first birthday parties 
where almost everyone 
was drinking except the 
birthday boy, many of 
them stopping whatever 
they were doing because 
they needed to pray ... 
even if they were in a 
hurry to go somewhere, 
prayer came first. It was 
quite impressive. 

Then I saw this poster 
for Islam Awareness 
Week. I stared at the 
poster for a while, con- 
templating the idea of go- 
ing to see what it was re- 
ally all about. Then, once 
I made sure no one was 
looking, I stole one of the 
posters so I could think 
about it later. 

Toavoid feeling horri- 
bly out of place, I dragged 
some friends with me to 
hear the first speaker, Siraj 
Wahhaj, who gave a talk 
entitled “Islam: A Solu- 
tion to Human Needs?” 





Islam Awareness Week offered speakers, meals and other events for students. 


sity of Virginia, but left a year later. 
During the course of his life, Poe 
wrote many works, and is even cred- 
ited with the creation of the detective 
story. Poe’s most famous poem, “The 
Raven,” inspired the name of 
Baltimore’s NFL team. Some argue 


that “The Raven” is the most popular 
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poem ever written. 

Ofall the events of his life, the one 
that continues to baffle his support- 
ersand critics, and forever binds Poe’s 
name with Baltimore, is his death. On 
the night of October 3rd, 1849, Poe 
was found on a street in Baltimore in 
a state of stupor, and was taken to 
Washington College Hospital. In the 
early morning of October 7th, he died 
after muttering his final words, “Lord 
help my poor soul.” ‘Those are the 


é 


facts. However, the theories that ex- 
plain his death leave us with more 
questions than answers. Theories 
concerning Poe’s death include the 
Alcohol Theory, the Medical Condi- 
tion Theory, and The Cooping 
Theory, and numerous others such 
as tuberculosis, rabies, diabetes, mug- 
gers and a betrayed lover. 

One theory proposed by John. R. 
Thompson in the 1870’s says that 
Poe’s death was in fact an accidental 
murder by political gangs. By chance 
or not, it was election day in Balti- 
more the same day that Poe was found 
on the streets near a bar that served as 
a voting station. It is possible, Th- 
ompson said, that a gang kidnapped 
Poe, stupefied him with alcohol, and 
changed his clothes so he could to go 
back and vote repeatedly. This was 
practice called “cooping” and would 
explain why he was drunk and seen in 
the hospital wearing different clothes. 
This theory, like all others, cannot be 
verified. 

Poe continues to puzzle people 
even as he lies in the ground. He was 
buried in an unmarked grave, which 
led to confusion as to whether he was 
on theleft or right ofhis grandfather’s 
grave. This sparked rumors that the 
wrong body could have been ex- 
humed when moved to his new grave. 
Only when his mother-in-law, Maria 
Clemm, intervened was a headstone 
carved for him, but during delivery, 


was destroyed in a train derailment 
accident. 

In 1875, a new gravestone was 
dedicated, engraved with the words, 
“Here, at last, he is happy.” Yet again, 
Poe managed another baffling feat, 
and managed to havehis date of death 
date engraved as January 20th instead 
of the 19th. His body was moved in- 
side his family plot along with Maria 
and Virginia, which is where he rests 
today: 

Both Poe’s grave and house in Bal- 
timore are on display to visitors. His 
grave at Westminster is open to the 
public, but group tours can also be 
arranged. Also available for a small 
charge ($5 for adults, $3 for children 
under 12) during Halloween night is 
a special event from 6-9 p.m. involv- 
ingatwenty-minute tour of the burial 
grounds and catacombs, accompa- 
nied by theatrical performances and 
classical guitar performances. 

Poe’s small house at 203 Amity 
Street, saved from destruction by the 
E.A. Poe Society of Baltimore, dis- 
plays some of his possessions includ- 
ing a telescope, sexton and lap desk 
he used at the university. It is in this 
house where several works were 
penned, such as, “Tales from the Fo- 
lio Club,” “M.S Found in a Bottle” 
and many more. Also exhibited is a 
life-sized portrait ofhis wife Virginia, 
and display of several bottles of co- 
gnac left by the Poe Toaster. 
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As soon as Wahhaj stepped up to 
the podium, he said, “I don’t think 
Islam is A solution to human needs. I 
think Islam is the ONLY solution to 
human needs.” (Bringing my friends 
with me was seeming like an even 
wiser decision). He then went on to 








For me, Badawi's talk 
was very informational 
since | knew nothing 
about Jihad. For 
Muslim students, 
however, it seemed to 


be more controversial. 





say that “Islam is the most liberal and 
tolerant religion on the face of the 
Earth.” (I was thinking veils, hijab, 
beatings, jihad ... not so liberal.) 

But then he went on to explain. 
Islam accepts both the prophet/fig- 
urehead Moses of the Jews, and ac- 
cepts the Christian figurehead of 
Jesus, though only as a prophet and 
not as the Son of God. 

Since neither Christianity or Ju- 
daism accepts the prophethood of 
Mohammed, Islam is almost all-en- 
compassing and therefore the most 
liberal or accepting religion. (Okay, I 
could sort of follow that logic). 

As Wahhaj went on to talk about 
Islam and its beliefs, I realized there 
were more similarities between Islam 
and Christianity than I would have 
ever believed. He talked about the 
influence that words have on a per- 
son, the importance of studying the 
Word of God and realizing that our 
enemy is Satan and not other people, 
and he even touched on the Battle of 
Armageddon. 

The only thing separating this part 
of his talk from an InterVarsity meet- 
ing was that he talked about the 
Qur’aninstead ofthe Bible, and would 
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Student: Why did you 
write personal checks 
to hookers? 


Jerry Springer:| didn't 
have enough cash. 





every once in a while use Arabic in- 
stead of English. 

This feeling of familiarity disap- 
peared quickly, however. Wahhaj 
quoted from the Qur’ana verse which 
he translated to mean, “Whoever 
doesn’t accept Islam will be among 
the losers.” By losers he meant those 
who will not be accepted by God dur- 
ing the Judgment. Then as if to make 
things better he said, “But I have good 
news for you Christians!” 

He looked right at my friends 
and me and said that according to 
the Qur’an, anyone who converts to 
Islam from Christianity will be dou- 
bly blessed. This was a very odd 
moment for me. I felt like he was 
saying that I was going to Hell un- 
less I became a Muslim, but that if] 
converted, I would be even better 
offthan people who were born Mus- 
lims. 

Believe it or not, I wasn’t insulted, 
nor were many of the non-Muslim 
students who were there. Sam Lang, a 
senior who calls himself a Jewish fol- 
lower of Jesus Christ, summed it up 
when he said, “I think he wholeheart- 
edly expressed his beliefs as anyone 
with strong beliefs would.” 

Wahhaj gave the audience a lot to 
think about. To the non-Muslim stu- 
dents that I spoke to, he provided a 
“better understanding of the beliefs 
of Islam” and gave them a basis for 
understanding Islam and its follow- 
ers a little better. 

For the Muslim students, he pro- 
vided inspiration. Junior Feras 
Mousilli said “He appeals to your 
heart, to your reason and to your 
senses. His call is universal ... for the 
unification and harmony of man- 
kind.” 

The second speaker was Jamal 
Badawi, whose talk was titled “Islam: 
Terrorism and Jihad.” His talk was 
more focused on intellectual issues 
than spiritual issues. He explained a 
very difficult and sensitive Islamic is- 
sue very well. 

Contrary to popular belief, he said, 
Jihad is NOT “holy war.” It is basi- 
cally any strife or struggle which a 
person endures for the sake of Islam. 
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Among the questions of Poe’s death is whether or not he is buried here. 
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HALLOWEENFOCUS 





What to do on Halloween: Fells Point or the Elvira-thon? 


BY CHRISTINA MORENO 

THE JoHNs Hopkins News-Letter 
*  Thinkofitthisway — youhave no 
* other options: You have to get out of 
* the house on Halloween. As much as 
‘you could kid yourself, it is not pos- 
sible nor fun to endure all thirteen 

hours of the Elvira-thon and, al- 
‘though I’m positive that Bride of 
: Chucky will be sent to video by the 


31st, I could name many a healthier 
experience than having to listen to 
Jennifer Tilly's garage-door-opening 
voice for more than three minutes. 

You have to escape, and your only 
recourse will be the generous perim- 
eter of Baltimore, Maryland. 

Let’s start with the basics: E-Level. 
The HOP will be sponsoring its an- 
nual costume party for All Hallow’s 
Eve, complete with DJ, dancing and 


drink specials. If you find that you’re 
in a spooky mood on the 30th, E- 
Level’s bohemian and alcohol-free 
brother CoffeeGrounds will be host- 
ing a jazz evening; the Sixth Dimen- 
sion Sax combo willbe playing, along 
with Guitar Dan and Blue Willy and 
Joey Legs. Asa steadfast patron of the 
Grounds, I can assure you that I'll be 
taking the Coltrane over the cauldron, 
that evening! 


THE BURNING QUESTION 





“Who needs a costume? I am 
Zorro!” 
— Anuj, freshman 





“I dressed up as the headless horse- 
man once” 
—Alan, freshman 


“T was Tiger Lily from Peter Pan 
my freshman year at Hopkins.” 
—Hannah, junior 


“A soccer player.” 
—Alix, freshman 





“My favorite costume was Cookie 
Monster.” 
—Daniel, freshman 


as 


What is your favorite Halloween costume? 


“Once I dressed up as Franken- 
stein.” 
—S. Brenden, freshman 


“When I was little, my mom made 
me a Hershey Kiss costume.” 
—Leslie, junior 


“One year, I was a violent candy 
stripper. I wore my little pink dress 
and I smeared it with fake blood.” 
—Raffaella, sophomore 


“An executioner.” 
—Alex, freshman 


“Gandhi.” 
—Miguel De Figueiredo, senior 


“One year, my friend dressed com- 
pletely in white and then wrapped 
himself in pink tulle — he was a 
stick ofcotton candy. The next year, 
the same guy dressed in black and 
taped yellow stripes down his stom- 
ach. Then he glued little plastic cars 
to the sides of his costume. He had 
some pretty creative costumes.” 
—cCharlotte, freshman 


“T dressed up as a New York Met in 
”86 when they won the World Se- 
ries.” 

—Jon, junior 


—Leanne Shipley 











Furthermore, if you still feel artsy 
on Halloween night, check out MICA. 
Although a representative could not 
bereached for commenton this year’s 
festivities, the MICArt students usu- 
ally host a phenomenal costume pa- 
rade in their campus vicinity. 

If you're in the Towson area, you 
have the option of swing-dancing in 
costume at the Armory; starting at 8, 
Massachusetts’s O-Tones will prove 
that Dracula was indeed a hepcat at 
the Friday Night Swing Dance Club 
8th Annual Halloween Party (for a 
$10 cover, with a $5 fine if you're not 
in costume). Otherwise, you might as 
well enjoy the staple location of 
Baltimore’s festivities for the 31st — 
Fell’s Point. 

Ah, Fell, ma belle. To those unfa- 
miliar with this bay lady, I will only 
say that she is like the ostentatious 
brothel mistress of a legion of fetch- 
ing, web-toed whores: There is no 
argument that, yes, sheis keeping you 
happy, but what exactly is she keep- 
ing you happy with? Most of her bars 
card (or, at least, pretend to), so un- 
derage Hopkins ne’er-do-wells will 
be high and dry, unless they BYOB. 
However, if you really must drink, 
you had better have excellent. aim; 
there is nota single bartender at Fell’s 
who will let you use his restroom. 
Your only resort will be alleyways and 
kitty corners, which already are mini- 
museums of the world’s weirdest ex- 
crements. 

Nevertheless, as much as I knock 
her, [love the Point. She can alleviate 





‘Trick-or-treat! Taking candy from strangers 


*m so excited about Hallow 
een. It’s my favorite holiday, 

but I’m not really sure why. 

As a kid, there were obvious 
easons to love Halloween. You 
got to go out dressed up as the year’s 
hottest cartoon character or, if there 
weren't any hot new cartoons, 
)\ Dracula. You could go door-to-door 
and do what your parents had always 
. forbidden: take candy from strang- 

_ers. What could be cooler for a kid? 

When I was little, the excitement 
surrounding Halloween always started 


TOMGUTTING 
FROM THE GUTT 


. aboutaweekearly. That’s when I would 
figure outmy costume. Usually, Ididn’t 
bother buying a costume. I only did 
that when I was very young. My mom 
would take me out to Target to get my 
costume. I would stand in the Hallow- 
een aisle forever (in real time, five min- 
utes) and contemplate which costume 
would be the year’s coolest. Without 
fail, I got the same costume that every 

_ other boy in my grade school did. 

: But that didn’t matter. Adults 

- would give you candy no matter what. 
That’s what makes Halloween so 

+ great. There’s no religious affiliation, 

+ so nobody is excluded. All you have 

\ to be is a greedy kid who wants to 
stuff his face with candy corn. 

Well, I never wanted to fill up on 
candy corn. That was one of my least 
favorite candies, along with those that 

, came in the orange and black wrap- 

» pers. Those things were terrible, and 
nobodyactually knew what they were. 

. They didn’t have a brand name, and 

_ they were almost impossible to chew. 
I think they were supposed to taste 

_ like peanut butter, but I was never 

. sure. And I wasn’t about to keep eat- 
ing them to figure it out. I’m sur- 

. prised parents didn’t make their kids 

, throw them out because they looked 
like some homemade candy put to- 


ee ee 


gether by a psychopath. 

So, everyyear my friendsand 
Iwouldtrytoavoidthehouses 
thatwere notorious for giving 
out lousy candy. I only 
wanted candybars. Nogum. 
No candy apples. No pen- 
nies. No Sweet Tarts. Candy 
bars. Preferably Snickers 
and Three Musketeers. 

In order to get the 

most candy bars 
possible, I always 
took a pillow case 
with me. Every year, 
I was determined to 
fill that pillow case 
all the way up with 
candy. But every 
year, after onehour, 
Igottootiredtokeep 
trick-or-treating. 

Oneyear, though, 

I did especially well 
trick-or-treating. [was 
walking back to my 
house after a typical 
Halloween, my pillow 
case swinging by my side. 

My mom had just passed out 
candytoafewkidsasI was walk- 
ing up the front sidewalk. I was 
three steps from my house when, 
all of the sudden, some kid with- 
out a costume knocked me over 
and ran off with my Star Wars 
pillow case. 

I ran to my house, pounding 
on the front door. My mom opened 
the door. I was hysterical, trying to 
explain what had happened through 
my sobs, tears smearing the eye black 
I used to look like a real NFL football 
player. My innocence was shattered. 
I had always heard of other kids get- 
ting their candy stolen, but I never 
thought it could happen to me. 

Within 15 minutes of having my 
candy stolen, word had spread 
throughout the neighborhood. My 
brother and one of his friends went 
out with my mom to try to find a kid 
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Time to break out the carving tools and decorating paint in order to 
show some Halloween spirit. Let’s see those jack-o-lanterns shinel! 
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walking around with two 
bags of candy. They 
failed to recover my 
loot. That was all 
right, asitturned out. 
My friends in the 
neighborhood gath- 
ered together a 


ton of 
candy from their own houses and 
filled up a huge shopping bag. 

So, as it turned out, the Halloween 
I got my candy stolen was the one that 
I got the most candy on. 

And from that one day when I was 
about nine, Halloween has never been 
the same. My pure image of the holiday 
was tarnished by modern American 
crime. Who is pathetic enough to steal 
a bunch of candy from alittle kid? I still 
can’t comprehend how that happened. 

But it doesn’t matter. I’m over it. 
And, about a year later, my family 
moved to another neighborhood. 


Though nobody said it, I still think 
that having my candy stolen was the 
major factor in the decision. And when 
I moved, Halloween was just never the 
same. I went trick-or-treating a couple 
times at my newhouse, andit was great. 
The candy quality was certainly a step 
up from my old neighborhood. 

I even got to realize my ultimate 

Halloween fantasy the first time I 
went trick-or-treating at my 
new house. As one of my 
friends and I wandered the 
neighborhood from house 
to house, we stumbled 
upon one with no one 
‘ home. But the people left 
: their front light on. On their 
front porch sat a huge bowl 
filled with full-size Snickers 
bars. “Please take one,” read a 
sign next to the bowl. 

My friend and I looked at 
each other and laughed. We 
glanced around and 
emptied the whole bowl 
into our pillowcases. For 
a moment, I felt guilty. 
What if some little kid, 
who was out trick-or- 
treating for the first time 
and hadn’t lost his inno- 

cence, came along? It would have 

made his night. As my friends and I 

sprinted away from the house, whole 

Snickers bars bouncing in our pillow 
cases, I realized how cynical I had be- 
come about Halloween. 

After that Halloween, though, I 
gave up trick-or-treating. Ihad pretty 
much stopped dressing up. I would 
go as a baseball player every year 
becuase I wasstill playing little league. 

Since then, I’ve stayed home and 
passed out the candy. It’s easier that 
way. Hardly anybody in my neigh- 
borhood trick-or-treats, so there’s 
always pounds of candy left over. So, 
Ican still get candy without having to 
actually go out, plus I only get the 
kinds I like. AndI don’t have to worry 
about my candy being stolen. 


Putting on a scary face 


Carving the perfect Halloween pumpkin 


BY LISA CAPUTO 
Tue Jonns Hopkins News-Letter 


Halloween is here again, complete 
with trick-or-treaters, candy, and, 
of course, pumpkins. 

Picking out just the right pump- 
kin can be time-consuming, A farm 
hand at a pumpkin stand advised 
picking your pumpkin very carefully 
— make sure that it meets your speci- 
fications and that it is not rotten. 

Pumpkins are pretty easy to find 
in Baltimore. Grocers, such as Giant 
and SuperFresh sell them, as well as 
other places, such as farms. A popu- 
lar place for Halloween is Webers 
Cider Mill Farm in Parkville. This 
farm has a great Halloween extrava- 
ganza, with pumpkin picking, hay 
rides, a hay maze, scarecrow making, 
a petting farm, and pumpkin people. 
There are also many goodies to buy, 
suchas fresh pie, icecream, and plants. 


‘ 


The possibilities for pumpkin 
carving and decorating are endless. 
In addition to traditional pumpkin 
carving, there are new methods in 
which people are preparing their 
pumpkins for Halloween. There are 
paints thatare useful for painting faces 
and symbols on pumpkins to dress 
them up. Also, there is a new fad in 
pumpkin carving. Nowtherearelittle 
fabric shapes that one glues onto the 
pumpkin, and then carves around, 
like a stencil. 

Of course, most people prefer to 
carve their own shapes and faces on 
their pumpkins for the personalized 
approach. After selecting the perfect 
pumpkin, drawa face onto the pump- 
kin, but don’t cut out the features, 
yet. First, make an incision on the top 
of the pumpkin, all the way around 
the stem, 

Next is the messy part. Scoop out 
all of the seeds and pumpkin guts 


a Spartan’s heartache and turn the 
head of any pre-med. She can also 
provide you with blackmail material 
and make you believe that, yes, your 
waitress is the most attractive woman 
that you’ve ever met in your life. In 
any case, I highly recommend two of 
Fell’s girls, in particular: The Sea 
Witch, for her phosphorescent bar 
and pool tables. If you choose to sa- 
vor her wiles, she will be easily acces- 
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Ah, Fell, ma belle....she 
is like the ostentatious 
brothel mistress of a 
legion of fetching, 
web-toed whores: 
There is no argument 
that, yes, she is 
keeping you happy... 





sible. Rumor has it that the Class of 
99 will be sponsoring shuttles to and 
from her blessed bosom this year. 
Keep your ears open. 

Now, the burning question: What 
can you do after closing time? I would 
suggest that you go to Club Orpheus 
at 1003 E. Pratt Street, literally two 
blocks from the Inner Harbor and 


STATS AND FACTS 





Fun Size Milky Way 
Serving Size: Two bars _ 
180 calories 257 










60 mg of sodium 
5 mg of cholesterol 


Fun Size Snickers 
Serving Size: Two bars 
170 calories 
8 grams of fat 
3 grams of saturated fat 
18 grams of sugar 
3 grams of protein 

85 mg of sodium 
5 mg of cholesterol 


Baby Ruth 

Serving Size: One bar 

270 calories _ 

13 grams of fat 

7 grams of saturated fat 
27 gramsofsugar 

4 grams of protein 

130 mg of sodium 

0 mg of cholesterol | 


KitKat = 
Serving Size: Four wafers 
220 calories — 

11 grams of fat 

7 grams of saturated fat 
21 grams of sugar 

3 grams of protein 

30 mg of sodium — 

5 mg of cholesterol 


_ Butterfinger 
Serving Size: One bar 
220 calories 
11 grams of fat 
1 gram of saturatedfat 
_ 31 grams of carbohydrates 
6gramsofprotein 
100 mgofsodium — 





“Omgofcholesterol = 


Plain MaMa -¢ 8 ae 
_ Serving Size: 1 package 
240 calories — 5 





= 


inside. Keep the seeds, because later 
they can be roasted and eaten for a 
tasty Halloween snack. To roast the 
seeds, first rinse and dry them off. 
Next, place them on a cookie sheet 
salt them lightly, and bake at 300 de. 
grees for about 15 minutes. Be sure to 
flip the seeds periodically so that they 
cook evenly. 

Finally, it is time to carve the face 
Using a knife, or a pumpkin carvin 
tool, carefully cut along the lines that 
drawn onthe pumpkin. (You can find 
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What really in your Halloween candy! ‘ 


Serving Size: One ounce 


open for those eighteen and older. 
Next, to the Hippo. It has the beg 
dance-floor light-show in town, com. 
plete with smoke pillars, Travolta. 
esque luminescent tiles, disco balls anq 
amusic-videoscreen. Thisyear, toclose 
the month-long BOUND fetish dance 
festival, they are hosting Samhain, 

There will be bobbing for apples, 
costume contests, the BOUND 
haunted dungeon, plus a private 
screening of “Between Darkness and 
Oblivion,” by Splitting Head Produc. 
tions. Additionally, if you like Goth- 
metal, you can get lots ‘o free goodies 
from the simultaneously-grooving 
Type-O Negative Promo Party. The 
cover is $5 before 11:30 and $7 after 
(if you’re wearing a costume; other- 
wise it’s $10). 

None of these options seem invit- 
ing enough? A bit too eclectic for 
you, are they? In that case, stick to the 
classics. Weekend Wonderflixis help- 
ing you out by showing “The Inya- 
sion of the Body Snatchers” on the 
nights of the 30th and the 31st. If you 
really want to stick to tradition, go 
trick-or-treating (DURING THE 
DAY) and see if you can bother your 
RAs by leading pilgrimages to their 
doors for mini-boxes of Nerds. 

What will I be doing, that evening, 
other than devouring birthday pack- 
ages? I will be reveling in antiquity, 
thank you very much, by visiting the 
ghetto gravesite of Edgar Allan Poe, 
right here in Baltimore. Pray for me, 
Your denomination doesn’t matter, 
Just pray for me. 
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Reese’s Peanut Butter Cups 
Serving Size: Two cups 

240 calories 

14 grams of fat 
1 gram of saturated fat 
23 grams of arbohydrates = 
4gramsofprotein === 
145 mg of sodium 
32 mg of cholesterol 





100 Grand ,, 
Serving Size: Two pieces 
200 calories : 

8 grams of fat 

5 grams of saturated fat 
27 grams of sugar 

2 grams of protein 

75 mg of sodium 

10 mg of cholesterol 


Hershey ‘s Kisses 
Serving Size: Six kisses 
150 calories ete 


-- 9 grams of fat ; of 


1 gram of saturated fat : 
16 grams of carbohydrates 
2 grams of protein _ a 
25 mg of sodium : 
0 mg of cholesterol 


_ Candy Corn pi 
_ Serving Size: One cup 4 
730 calories ee | 
4 grams of fat je 
l gram ofsaturatedfat = 
179 grams of carbohydrates — | 
0 grams of protein < 

425 mgofsodium 

0 mg of cholesterol _ 
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100 calories 


pumpkin carving kits that include 
pumpkin carving tools at Giant 
for only $4.99.) Once the lines af 
cut, it is easy to just poke out the 
Pieces. oe 
__ Now that the pumpkin is carved” 
it can be illuminated with a candle, 
or for more safety, a glow stick Now 
that everyone has been refreshed 0” 
Ow to carve a pumpkin, there 
hope that on Halloween, the wit- 
dows of dorms will shine bright | 
with jack-o-lanterns. ey, 
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BY RACHEL SAMS 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letrer 


The slanted rays of the Saturday 
morning sun cast the shadow of a 
concrete overpass across the grass. 
Young, slender, freshly planted trees 
produce smaller shadows, and the 
bodies of students from Johns 
Hopkins and Loyola College, bent 
‘industriously on digging holes in the 
rocky soil, make dark patterns on the 
ground as well. 

One Hopkins student raises a 
pickax above his head and in one 
motion brings it violently down into 
the soil, breaking up the rocks. “I 
think you’re enjoying that a little too 
much,” his friend jokes. 

The students were enjoying them- 
selves, but not just because of the 
‘chance to vent their frustration with 
the last Orgo test. Through the an- 
nual student-run community service 
event Project HOPE (Helping Out 
People Everywhere), held through the 
Office of Volunteer Services, these 
students spent part of their weekends 
working with friends and classmates 
‘to transform the city they live in and 
the lives of others who live in it. 

This particular group of about 13 
‘Hopkins students spent Saturday 
“morning planting trees and cleaning 
‘up garbage at the Jones Falls Water- 
“Shed just a couple of miles from cam- 

pus. They worked under the supervi- 
sion of retired Hopkins biophysics 
professor Dr. Michael Beer, who since 
his retirement has headed the Jones 
2Falls Watershed Association. 
‘** Beer said the student volunteers 
‘working Friday and Saturday had 
“Splanted about 30 trees. The Water- 
‘shed Association has also enlisted 100 
volunteers to commit one morning a 
year to cleaning up atwo-mile stretch 
'-of the Jones Falls bank. The cleanup 
‘crews working Friday and Saturday 
» were part of that effort. 
--. “We're going to try to establish a 
woodland in this area,” Beer said. 


“We're going to plant trees in order 
to ensure that the river will not only 
be healthier, but also delightful.” 


FEEDING 200 FOR $50 


Back in the AMR I Multipurpose 
Room, Project HOPE head Kapil 
Saharia and coordinator Bita Amani 
sit armed with a cellular phone amid 
the remains of leftover bagels and 
bread that fed hungry volunteers ear- 
lier Saturday morning. Greg’s Bagels 
and Old World Bakery were some of 
the businesses that donated 120 ba- 
gels, two dozen croissants and 12 
loaves of bread to the ravenous group. 

The cellular phone keeps the or- 


SE ET PE ST I aE 


“You can feed 200 
people for $50 — we 


Dre arnt) 


made 200 sandwiches 
and bought sandwich 
bags and napkins as 


well.” 
—BITA AMANI 





ganizers in touch with the morning’s 
various projects going on around Bal- 
timore. Some students are painting a 
local chapel, others are painting two 
cottages. A few more volunteers are 
working on arts and crafts and play- 
ing games with clients of the Good 
Shepherd Center, which helps teen- 
age girls with emotional problems. 

Friday afternoon’s projects in- 
cluded organizing stock rooms at 
the Christopher Place shelter, a 
housing facility for homeless men; 
another painting project; volunteer- 
ing at Kennedy Krieger Institute; 
and making peanut butter and jelly 
sandwiches for Our Daily Bread, a 
soup kitchen. 
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FEATURES 
Hopkins students bring HOPE to Baltimore 


“Here’sa really cool statistic,” says 
Amani. “You can feed 200 people for 
$50 — we made 200 sandwiches and 
bought sandwich bags and napkins 
as well.” 

Project HOPE was started by a 
Hopkins studentthree years ago. This 
year Saharia and Amani decided to 
expand the event to two days, and 
have been preparing for it since Sep- 
tember. Saharia estimated that alto- 
gether about 150 students partici- 
pated in this year’s Project HOPE. 


STUDENT-RUN PROJECTS 


While Project HOPE is an event 
of the Office of Volunteer Services, 
the project itself is completely run 
by students. OVS student outreach 
coordinator Emelia Argyropoulos 
believes the opportunity to let stu- 
dents develop their own volunteer 
projects is one of the best things 
about the office. 

“Every year there are a lot of new 
programs,” Argyropoulos said. “If a 
student has something worthwhile 
that hasn’t already been done, they 
can do it.” 

This year marks the 40th anniver- 
sary of the Office of Volunteer Ser- 
vices. OVS director Bill Tiefenwerth 
estimates that over 800 Hopkins stu- 
dents currently work with at least one 
of the office’s programs. 

“That number doesn’t include 
things like our freshman Day of Ser- 
vice or our. fundraisers,” 
Argyropoulos emphasized. 

This year, Argyropoulos says, OVS 
runs about 50 ongoing programs, 
many of which are organized andrun 
by students. Several students in dif- 
ferent OVS programs talked about 
their experiences for this article. Some 
of the students organized their own 
programs, others joined existing ones; 
some work intensely with one pro- 
gram, others with two or three. All 
agreed that for them, volunteer work 
is an integral and rewarding part of 
life at Hopkins. 


Bank robbers, phone sex 


numbers and pruneburgers 


ith all the attention 


that’s being fo- _ 


cused on Jerry 
Springer this week, 

: I can’t resist talk- 

. ing about bizarre things. There are so 

‘-many screwed-up peoplein America. 

’ I read through news stories all week- 

‘end trying to find some people who 

might be outrageous enough to be 

. considered for a Springer show. 

’-- Well, ifwe’re talking about outra- 

' geous people, the first group that 

’ comes to my mind is the Christian 

- Coalition. Even though Ralph Reed is 
gone, they haven’t lightened up any 
at all. 

_ Now, we’re all familiar with the 

Year 2000 Problem, right? The Chris- 

- tian Coalition isextremely concerned 

- about this Problem. One of its direc- 
tors believes that, after the Problem 

_ cripples the nation, Bill Clinton will 
take over as America’s first dictator. 

But he has a plan to prepare for 

- Clinton — Americans’ greatest en- 
emy since Godless communists and 
Barney the Purple Dinosaur — and 
his dictatorship. 

_ This director is telling all “Chris- 
tians” to stockpile food, water, cloth- 
ing, 22-caliber ammunition and gold 
and silver coins. 

Of course, at least that Christian 

- Coalition director can get his mes- 

_ sage out. That’s more than the Uni- 

» versity of Michigan at Flint has been 

_ able to do. 

_. They mailed out over 20,000 in- 

'-formation brochures to Michigan 

"high school students this fall. In the 

"brochures, they included an 800 num- 

' ber for prospective students to call 

' for admissions information. 

'_ That’s a good idea, but the phone 

' number printed in the brochures was 

‘wrong. Instead of connecting people 


+ tothe school, the number in the letter 


7 


~~ °get money for tuition together. 
Sis rhsee is always the traditional 


~~ 
~ 


~ 
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got people a “hot talk” telephone line 
| that featured X-rated gay action. 


_ Howembarrassing for the college 


_.administration. They have spent the 


~ ipast month apologizing repeatedly 
~<for the mix-up. 








TOMGUTTING 
FROM THE GUTT 


method of robbing a bank, but just 
don’tbeas stupid aboutit as Timothy 
Crockett. 

He was so upset with First Federal 
Bank in South Carolina for charging 
him $600 in overdraft fees that he 
decided to rob the bank to get even. 

Buthe didn’t rob them. He robbed 
the Palmetto Bank instead. Why? 
“First Federal wasn’t open on Satur- 


Keeping a bunch of 
squirrels in your 
freezer is pretty insane. 
| don't know why 
somebody who wasnt 
from Kentucky ...would 
want to eat them. 





days,” Crockett explained to the judge 
presiding over his case. 

Here’s another creative way to pay 
your Hopkins tuition. According toa 
recent story from the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor, the Secret Service 
claims that about 43 percent of all 
counterfeit money in the United 
States is made using color ink jet print- 
ers. 
Think aboutit. Youcould pay your 
tuition in cash without ever having to 
go to the bank. Just print it out along 
with your next history paper. 

If you could counterfeit tuition 


money in your own room, you might 
as well just print outa few extra sheets 
and pay room and board as well. But 
you better be sure that Hopkins isn’t 
going to try out the cuisine ideas that 
the Denver public school system is. 

Starting next semester, the lunch 
cooks in the Denver schools are go- 
ing to start adding prune puree to 
hamburgers. Sounds yummy, doesn’t 
it? 

Schoolofficials think so. They said 
that the reason for the switch to 
pruneburgers is they just “taste bet- 
ter.” That’s what they said about New 
Coke, too. 

Pruneburgers are probably better 
than what one Banning, California, 
woman was saving to eat, though. The 
Laotian woman has some explaining 
to do to the police after they found 40 
squirrels in her freezer. 

Keeping a bunch of squirrels in 
your freezer is pretty insane. I don’t 
know why somebody who wasn’t 
from Kentucky, where squirrel brains 
area delicacy, would wantto eatthem. 

Maybe this woman went crazy be- 
cause she’s related to Raymond 
Gomez, wholivesin Apopka, Florida. 

He is facing first-degree murder 
charges after murdering his mother, 
Isabel Gomez. That certainly sounds 
like a Springer-esque topic. What 
could possibly drive a son to kill his 
loving mother in cold blood? 

Isabel was watching soap operas 
and wouldn’t let Raymond change 
the channel. During the ensuing ar- 
gument, Raymond murdered his 
mother. 

l agree that, after the electric back 
scratcher, the remote control is the 
most important invention in human 
history. But even I think that Gomez 
went too far. 

Too bad for him that he didn’t 
have the same lawyer as Anthony 
Porter, amurderer condemned to die 
by an Illinois jury. 

Porter has been given a stay of ex- 
ecution by the Illinois Supreme Court 
after his lawyer brilliantly argued that 
hewas simply too stupid to understand 
what was happening to him. 

I don’t know ifany of these people 
are qualified to be the focus on a 
Springer show, but it is certainly nice 
to know that people like this exist. It 
makes me realize that we Hopkins 
students really aren’t as weird as I 


- sometimes think. 





IRENE THAM 


At 4:30 p.m. on 
Thursday after- 
noon, the Office of 
Volunteer Services 
swarms with kids 
and Hopkins stu- 
dents trying in vain 
to keep up with 
them. “How was 
your day?” one stu- 
dent asks a smiling 
boy. The boy begins 
tellingastory about 
his teacher’s helper, 
butcan’tremember 
what he’s supposed 
to call her. “Ass-sis- 
tant?” the student 
suggests. The boy 
nods his head vig- 
orously, repeating 
the word aloud. 

This is the Tuto- 
rial Project, one of 
OVS’s most popu- 








lar programs, in 
which first through 
sixth graders from 
all over the city of 
Baltimore come to Hopkins two af- 
ternoons a week to work one-on-one 
with student tutors. The program in- 
cludes 100 kids and 100 student tu- 
tors. 

Senior Irene Tham came to OVS 
asa freshman in need ofa work-study 
job. Not only did she get a job in the 
office, she also began volunteering 
with the Tutorial Project and has con- 
tinued for four years. She is now one 
of the Tutorial Project’s student or- 
ganizers. This year she also started a 
volunteer project of her own, a ballet 
program at nearby Margaret Brent 
Elementary School. 

“The Tutorial Project is one on 
one, so you get to stick with the same 
kid,” she said. “Once you meet your 
kid, you fall in love with them. 
Throughout the course of the pro- 
gram, you give them tests and see 
them progress — it’s really reward- 
ing.” 

Tham got the idea to start a ballet 
program from Hopkins student Mar- 
garet Betts’s success at starting an art 
education program at Margaret Brent 
Elementary. 

“Td had the idea to work with that 
school,” Tham said, “but the ballet 
idea came out of the blue. I’d worked 
with the kids so long here, and I 
wanted to dosomething different and 


incorporate my ballet background.” 
Tham has 16 years of ballet training 
and currently takes ballet at Peabody 
Conservatory. 

Tham started the ballet program 
this summer with a Community Ser- 
vice Grant from Hopkins alumni. 
OVS will take over funding of the 
program next semester. The pro- 
gram now includes five instructors 
who spend two afternoons a week 
teaching the fundamentals of ballet 
to 40 kids in first through fifth 
grades. 

“Right now we’re just getting 
started,” Tham said. “We’ve got the 
music already, and eventually all the 
kids will have ballet shoes. Hopefully 
at the end of the semester we can put 
on alittle recital.” 


ARTHUR LUK 


Arthur Luk, ajunior, has been vol- 
unteering with the campus chapter of 
Alpha Phi Omega for two years and 
nowserves as president of the organi- 


zation. APO isa national coed service | 


fraternity founded on the principles 
of leadership, friendship and service. 

Luk enjoys working with APO be- 
cause he says the organization “gives 
you the opportunity to pick your own 
project and execute it. Also, it’s more 
social than other clubs.” 
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JESSICA LIBERTINI/NEWS-LETTER 


About 150 Hopkins students took part in Project HOPE last weekend. These students 
spent their Saturday morning planting trees at the Jones Falls Watershed. 


The Hopkins branch of the club 
has about 25 members. On average, 
the club participates in about five ser- 
vice projects a month. Some recent 
projects include Project HOPE, a lol- 
lipop tree for the Make-a- Wish foun- 
dation at Spring Fair and peanut but- 
ter and jelly sandwich making for the 
homeless. 

In upcoming months, members 
will entertain kids at the Ronald 
McDonald House on Halloween, par- 
ticipate in BOXFAM, work at the 
Maryland Food Bank, run a Christ- 
mas toy drive and present a week of 
domestic violence education. 

“Tt’s very rewarding,” says Luk. 
“When someone thanks you at the 
end of the day, there’s no feeling like 
itis 

Luk is excited right now because 
next month the Hopkins chapter of 
APO will receive its charter from the 
national chapter.” APO has actually 
been here on campus since 1952,” he 
said. “It was discontinued in the 
1970s. Thena couple of people started 
petitioning and the group was re- 
formed a few years ago.” 


WALTER LIN 


Junior Walter Lin is a coordinator 
for OVS’s Best Buddies program, 
CONTINUED ON PAGE B4 


Ted Kaczinsky, eat your heart out 


Rachel and Mr. Potato Head have a run-in with the law 


make fun of other people. I 
admit it. It’s not nice, I know, 
but sometimes I just can’t re 
sist. My freshman year my 
friend and I saw this kid in my 

class picking his nose. He had a kind 
of reptilian look to him, so we chris- 
tened him “Lizard” and for almost 
three years now, we’ve struggled to 
stifle giggles every time we see him on 
campus. Are we really that much 
cooler than Lizard? Probably not. But 
he’s just so darned funny. 

Then there’s freshmen in general. 
They do so many funny things, from 
asking goofy questions in class to 
flocking to Terrace like clockwork 
three timesa day toasking innocently, 
“Towson? Where’s that?” Sometimes 
it seems like freshmen were put on 
this earth solely for amusement. So I 
laugh. 

I guess I thought things could go 
on this way forever. I guess I figured 
since I’d put in my time as a fresh- 
man, since I’dlived through my own 
embarrassment, I’d earned the right 
to enjoy the scrapes those young 
folks always seem to get themselves 
into. 

But this summer it was brought 
to my attention that freshmen do 
not have a monopoly on embar- 
rassing oneself, and that eventu- 
ally every laugh you have at some- 
one else’s expense comes back to 
you tenfold. 

My comeuppance began about 7 
p-m. on a Friday night, when some of 
my high school friends came over to 
my house. We were sitting around 
laughing, talking and feeling perfectly 
comfortable with ourselves when the 
phone rang. 

“Is this Miss Rachel Sams?” said 
the gruff, official-sounding voice on 
the other end. 

“Yes sir, it is.” 

“Miss Sams, I’m with the Grenada 
Police Department, and we’ve got a 
box down here with your name on it 


that’s vibratin’ and buzzin’ all over 


the place. Is there some kind of ex- 


.plosive in here?” 


My jaw dropped. I covered the 
receiver with my hand and ran 
quickly through all the expletives 
that came to mind. Then I picked 
up the phone and said, as calmly as 


RACHELSAMS 
Da Boms 


possible, “Officer, it’s just a Mr. 
Potato Head.” 

Earlier in the week I'd gone to a 
discount store in town and founda $4 
Mr. Potato Head massager. I bought 
it to send to my friend as a joke, but 
since the store itcame from was pretty 
crappy I put batteries in it before I 
sent it to make sure it worked. 

Unfortunately, the phone call 
reminded me that I had forgotten 
to take the batteries out, and 





"We deactivated your 


Mr. Potato Head.” 
- —POLICE OFFICER 


something had set Mr. Potato 
Head off by the time he got to the 
district post office about 30 min- 
utes away. 
The policeman accepted my apol- 
ogy and told me he would try to rem- 
edy the problem. I hung up the phone 
and sheepishly filled in my parents 
and my friends (who had gotten in- 
terested when they heard the word 
“Officer”) on the situation. Just as I 
was finishing the story, the doorbell 
rang. 
“Oh, God,” I said, and tried to slip 
out of the room, I heard a deep, mas- 


culine voice saying, “Is this the resi- |. at peop 
.. as paul set 90 he. wroey 
AW 


dence of Rachel Sams?” i 
“It’s foryou,” saidmy mom. Snick- 
ering, she and my dad slipped behind 


¢ 
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the kitchen door to listen. A tall, 
young, smoky-smelling policeman 
handed me a slip of paper with the 
number of the Grenada Police De- 
partment and told me to call the chief 
of police. I turned the paper over. It 
was the wrapper froma pack of Doral 
Lights 100s. 

I called the chief of police. “We 


deactivated your Mr. Potato Head,” — 


he said. 

“Thank you, Officer. It’s good to 
know the public is safe in your 
hands.” 

“Hey,” he protested, sounding an- 
gry. “Hey, we have to take all threats 
seriously.” 

Not wanting a police record for 
this event, I hastily apologized for my 
inconsiderate joke. 

“Yeah,” said the police chief. 
“Listen, take the batteries out next 
time.” 

“Yes sir,” I said. 

hat was it. I interned at my 
hometown paper this summer and 
thus was terrified that on Monday 
morning I might have to put my 
own name in the police record, but 
no report was filed for my crime of 
absentmindedness. No lasting harm 
resulted from the mishap, except 
that all the neighbors saw the police 
car at our house and my parents 
started calling me “Una,” as in 
“Bomber.” ¥) 

But I’ve learned my lesson, and 
you should too. Sure, it’s tempting to 
laugh when you see a freshman blow- 
ing something up in lab (again) or 
insisting that the cashier at Royal 
Farms take her $20. Think about it 
first, though. Any day now, you might 
do something that stupid, or even 
stupider...and you can’t use the ex- 
cuse of being a freshman, i 
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Springer has it out with Hopkins students 


BY TOM GUTTING 
THE JOHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


Jerry Springer has come and gone, 
but Hopkins students and the cam- 
Pus are still buzzing about his speech 
at the Milton S. Eisenhower Sympo- 
sium last Friday night. 

From his opening line of, “I have 
the stupidest show on television,” 
until he finished signing autographs 
after his talk, Springer put Hopkins 
into Jerry heat. 

One of the most frequent com- 
ments heard after the show was how 
impressed many students were with 
Springer’s ability to deflect criti- 
cism, 

Of course, an obvious line of criti- 
cism is the content of his show. 
Springer puts up with question after 
question about whether his show is 
appropriate. 

“Why should everything on tele- 
vision be sanitized?” he asked. “I 
think American television is prob- 
ably best when it reflects the entire 
society.” Springer emphasizes that 
his show is a forum for people not 
usually  de- 
pictedonTV. 

He _ be- 
lieves that 
only a 
“sanitized” 
version of 
white up- 
D..€ fs 
middle- 
class life is 
shown on 
television. 

Some of 
the most rigor- 
ous defending 
Springer had to do 
Friday night came in 
response to audience 

* questions. 

Onestudentasked 
whether Springer’s 
show _ trivializes 
people’s problems. 

“We often give our 
guests counseling,” 
Springer responded. 
“We refer them to 
professional counsel- 
ing, butit’s also good 
for them to have five 
or ten minutes on the 
show when everyone 
is staring and listen- 
ing to them.” 

Another student 
challenged the value of 
the Springer show. “How 
does your show reflect the 
values of American soci- 
ety?” the student asked. 

“My job is to provide a 
one-hour show which is en- 











tertaining,” Springer said, stressing 
one ofhis major points of the evening. 
“The side effect of that is probably 
pretty positive. It opens us up to dif- 
ferent people in society.” 

Springer is adamant about de- 
fending his show, but one student 
wanted to know if he would still be 
that way if he weren’t getting paid 
to do it. 

He wouldn't watch his own show 
if he wasn’t doing it, Springer ex- 
plained, but he would always fight for 
the right of the show to be on the air. 
“I was a liberal long before I had my 
job,” he added. 

Another student followed up on 
that question, asking how Springer 
feels about pitching a show that he 
wouldn’t watch himself. 

“The show isn’t on for my taste,” 
Springer said. “Ifit were up to me, I’d 
do a show on sports and politics. But 
this is my job.” 

Springer insists that people have 
to realize his show is purely enter- 
tainment. But what about people who 
can’t make the distinction between 
what is entertainment and what is 

real? 

Those kinds of 
people, Springer said, 
are the same ones who 
zone out when thelo- 
cal news is reporting 
murders, fires and 
accidents. 

OU User 
show is 
about out- 
rageous- 
Nessie 
said. Local 
news, he 
said, is not. 
But, in 
Springer’s 

opinion, it 

is increas- 

ingly at- 

tempting to 

be _outra- 

geous and 

only report on 

the negative as- 

pects of Ameri- 
can society. 

But Springer 
was a news an- 
chor for ten years 
in the Cincinnati 
area, as one stu- 

dent commented, 
and he was part of 
the sensationaliz- 
ing trend in local 
news. What does 
Springer think that 
news should do to 
improve itself? 

“Working as a 
news anchor is the 











one period in my life I regret,” 
Springer first. “I would like to see 
news reporting what is important 





“| just want to make 
Sure no one shuts 
them [the guests] up.| 
was hired to do a 
crazy talk show, but 
don't shut them up. 
That's the only issue | 


Stand up for.” 
—JERRY SPRINGER 





to people’s lives. You can’t tell the 
difference between news and tab- 
loids today.” 

Of course, all this debate about 
Jerry Springer and his talk show leads 


Teaching and learning from the 
forgotten people of Baltimore 


BY DANIEL GRUSHKIN 
THE JoHns Hopkins News-Letter 


When youenter Baltimore Deten- 
tion Center, the first thing you notice 
is the strong scent of disinfectant. 
Thereare security guards everywhere, 
and they check you with metal detec- 
tors before you enter the jail com- 
plex. You are then led bya guard toa 
chamber where you show your secu- 

. rity pass toa guard who watches from 
behind safety glass. 

He presses a button and slowly a 
sliding door opens. You then pass by 
the holding cells — people wait bored 
behind the wire glass. One of the win- 
dows has been punched and there’s 
a spider web of cracked glass. Balti- 
more Detention Center is a place to 
keep people who couldn’t pay bail 
and are waiting for their court ap- 
pointment; There are too many 
people to a cell, so there’s no pri- 
vacy and sometimes tensions run 
high. 

The group of you continues into a 
room where the windows are high 
and the air is stale. You sit down 
and meet inmates who are at least 
ten years older than you wearing 
yellow scrubs. They smile when they 
see you. 

They know that today won’t be 
as boring as the last. People here 
have very little access to educational 
material, so in many cases, you are 
the only source to help them fur- 
ther themselves, and they thank you 
for coming. 
| It then hits you, as it hit senior 
Sarah Becker when she first started 


- coming three years ago — that there’s 


ho reason to be afraid. Many of the 
inmates want to get their high school 
equivalency. They want to move on 
with their lives, maybe go to college 
and geta good job, butunfortunately, 


under these conditions, they just 
don’t have the opportunity. 

Becker says, “They are the same as 
normal people, they just need encour- 
agement.” Butin prison, mental stag- 
nancy accompanies physical stag- 
nancy. Many just don’t think they 
can do it, but Becker says, “They just 
need assurance. We just assume we 
can do whatever we want, they need 
to be told.” 

Under such a rigid living envi- 
ronment where people can only 
do what they are told to do, people 
lose their sense of independence. 
Therefore, tutors must constantly 
encourage them to take steps in 
their education that we take for 
granted. 

The jail tutorial is specifically an- 


You sit down and 
meet inmates who are 
at least ten years older 
than you wearing 
yellow scrubs. They 
smile when they see 
you. 


chored toward improving math and 
reading skills, although the educa- 
tion levels of the tutees vary from a 
second grade level toa college degree. 
When Becker first started, she met a 
man with a degree in electrical engi- 
neering. He was in a bar fight and 
didn’t have the money to make bail. 
He told Becker how bored he was, 
and that “he felt like he was wasting 
his time.” 


Becker, a biology major, began 
teaching him the elements of bi- 
ology. “He was so happy just to 
learn something new,” she says. 
Becker is full of experiences of 
how satisfied the inmates become 
when the material suddenly clicks. 
“They get extremely excited, but 
a lot of it is very frustrating for 
them.” 

Tutors teach in classes of three 
so as to give each inmate as much 
attention as possible, she says, and 
“they really respond with such en- 
thusiasm.” 

One woman got up from her seat 
and ran around the room saying she 
can answer any algebra question 
ever. Senior Casey Langer adds, 
“They are better at arithmetic than 
we are. They can add any number in 
their heads.” 

Langer says, “They just haven’t 
been taught things in a creative way. 
When you present it in terms they 
can understand it just clicks.” 

Becker complains that the inmates 
can only take a few papers back with 
them to their cells. They don’t have 
any books, and the pens they buy at 
the center are such poor quality that 
they only last a week. They can buy 
pencils, but there areno pencil sharp- 
eners. 

Recently, Dolores Velasquez, head 
of the program, has begun to fight for 
prisoners to bring back books to the 
cell. Becker says, “Inmates just can’t 
do work without books.” Velasquez 
is also fighting to widen the curricu- 
lum. Prisoners don’t get a chance to 
learn other subjects like science or 
history. 

Prisoners express their own dis- 
satisfaction with the system. Langer 
says, "They don’t have faith in a legal 
system that’s not going to take care of 
them.” 











PATRICK DEEM/NEWS-LETTER 
Springer: The man, the myth, the legend. He offends some and is a hero 
to others. Here he is, gesturing wildly to reporters at the backstage press 
conference for his speech held in Shriver Hall on Friday night. 


to one question, posed by a student 
near theend ofthe symposium. “Who 
are you in our society?” she asked, 
referring to this year’s symposium 
theme. 

“Thisisn’t my field,” Springer said 
about his talk show. “I give a little 
two-minute commentary, and that’s 
just my observation of watching the 
past hour. I just want to make sure no 
one shuts them [the guests] up. I was 
hired to do a crazy talk show, but 
don’t shut them up. That’s the only 
issue I stand up for.” 

So, as Jerry Springer left the Shriver 
stage Friday night, he had stood up to 
the best interrogation Hopkins had 
to offer. 

And the Hopkins student body 
filed out the doors with a better un- 
derstanding of the man who stands 
behind the mike and mediates epi- 
sodes like “My transsexual cousin 
wants to marry me.” 





Handicapped facilities: 


BY DORICE YOO 
Tue Jouns Hopkins News-LetTeR 


The HAC lab in which some spend 
their nights haggling over final 
touches, the five dollar experimental 
tests in which we miserly college stu- 
dents repeatedly participate, the 
ramps that are placed in supposedly 
“convenient” locations for handi- 
capped students — all are compo- 
nents of Krieger. 

You may be asking yourself, “A 
ramp?” For students with no disabili- 
ties, ramps or handicapped facilities 
rarely capture their eyes. 

We walk past them daily, but 
somehow they all seem to blend in 
with their surroundings. Many of us 
complain about how far the walk from 
Bloomberg to Shaffer is. We grumble 
about how it takes us a grueling ten- 
minute walk. Or how about from the 
freshman quad to Gilman? “It’s al- 
mostahike,” one student mentioned. 

Viola Manicozzi, a freshman with 
Spinal Muscular Atrophy (SMA), 
talks about the inconvenience of the 
structure of Hopkins. It takes her at 
least twenty minutes to go from the 
freshman quad to Gilman. Why? It is 
because of the way the buildings are 
laid out. Most of us can cut across 
RITE PEAT. LEAL A, 


For students with no 
disabilities, ramps or 
handicapped facilities 
rarely capture their 
eyes. oa 





campus to find our shortest route, 
but for Manicozzi, this isn’t possible. 
Being in a wheelchair prevents her 
from cutting through any of the 
quads. 

It is true that Hopkins is a beau- 
tiful campus, and she quickly 
agrees to this, but it seems as if it 
was structured without giving 
very little thought of convenience 
for disabled students. Of course 
there are the little mini-elevator- 
like objects at the bookstore and 
the library, and what about the 
few automated doors Hopkins 
boasts? 

Manicozzi mentions the insta- 
bility of these mini-elevators, and 
as far as the automated doors, there 
is an enormous lack of them. 
Manicozzi is the first undergradu- 


ate student at Hopkins to have had 
SMA. ee 

“Everyone is trying their best tg 
help me, and I appreciate it mo 
than anything, but there are only 
handful of people that actually ar, 
well-informed of what to do and 
what not to do,” she says. Not only 
is there a lack of facilities, but there 
is, apparently, a lack of well-pre: 
pared staff. 

Has Hopkins been accommodgt. 
ing the needs of disabled students? 
To the casual eye, it may seem like 
they haven’t been responsive to the 
students’ needs. 

But Yvonne Theodore, Disabil. 
ties Facilities Coordinator and als 
the Special Assistant to the Provost 
here at Hopkins, empathetically states 
that Hopkins’ policy is to accept 
and accommodate. Theodore says, 
“Even before [handicapped stu: 
dents] enter Hopkins, many hours 
of planning are put into finding the 
most suitable program for assisting 
them, whether it may be providing 
transcriptors, special helpers, ot 
putting in a new door.” 4: 

Her eyes shine and her hands con- 
tinuously move as she talks about the 
work that’s been done at Hopkins, 
and the pride of accomplishment js 
evident. 2 

According to  Theodoré, 
Hopkins assists students with com- 
municating about their individual 
needs since the next step after col! 
lege is employment. She agrees that 
technology couldn’t have come ata 
better time. ‘: 

Dean of Students Susan Boswell 
agrees with Theodore in saying that 
Hopkins has improved tremen: 
dously over the past few years in 
accommodating the needs of dis- 
abled students. “Each individual has 
a specific plan designed by us,” she 
says. , 

According to both these staff 
members, arrangements for handi- 
capped students seem to be progress- 
ing well. Then why are the mee 
whom these programs cater not co 
pletely satisfied? 

Is it that the expectations and de 
mands of students are too high sine 
that they are asking the impossible? 
Or is it that Hopkins does not see 
the need for improving the facilities 
and programs that have already. 
been set? 

Although to most of us thes 
facilities may not apply at all, their. 
importance should no longer be 
ignored by the general student 
body. m1 
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Students work with Project HOPE 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE B3 
founder and director of the AIDS 
Buddies program and co-director of 
the Germbusters program. Hestarted 
the AIDS Buddies program second 
semester of his freshman year, when 
he felt like something was missing 
from his life at Hopkins. 

“My first semester here was very 
intense,” he said. “All I did was study. 
I could have cared less about other 
people. Then, I think I had an 
epiphany. I was not enjoying life at 
all. I decided to do a volunteer expe- 
rience, but I wasn’t sure where.” 

Since Lin couldn’t decide which 
program he wanted to join, he started 
his own. He organizeda group to visit 
an AIDS hospice on York Road to 
check in on residents and spend time 
with them. The hospice has 10 resi- 
dents, and Lin’s program now has 
about 10 tutors. 

Members of Lin’s group help out 
around thehospiceas well, puttingaway 
groceries or taking phone calls. The 
group also landscaped the hospice’s 
backyard, buildinga fish pond, benches, 
agravel pathandatrellis. “It tookabout 
four months,” Lin recalls. 

Of the intense nature of the pro- 
gram, Lin says, “In many ways, it’s 
probably only good for people who 
are open to it. It’s not for everyone. It 
can be a very uncomfortable experi- 
ence, not knowing what to do, But you 
can spiritually really stretch and grow. 


Thehospiceisagreatcommunity, very © 


warm and very kind, and you get to 
know the residents really well.” 

The Germbusters program pro- 
vides Lin with a different kind of ful- 
fillment. The program was started by 
a Hopkins student who graduated last 
year. Germbusters participants write 
playswhich illustrate scientificconcepts 
and perform them for schoolchildren 
around the city. They also develop 
worksheets to further explain the con- 
cepts addressed in the performances. 

“The program has really grown,” 
said Lin, who now runs the program 
with co-director Donna Bilu. “The 
first time we did it on the immune 
system at Barclay Elementary to an 
audience of 100, The next year we did 
it on DNA in Shriver for 500 to 600 
people. We had ten busloads of kids 


bused in. The kids were going crazy 
— they really got into it.” 
Germbusters is doing a play about 
DNA again this year. They will be 
performingin Shriver on Nov. 13 and 
at the Maryland Science Center on 


“They really feel like 
the kids have learned 
to interact in a 
different way, vent 
their active energy ina 
sport instead of on 


each other,” 
—SHONA VELAMAKANNI 





Nov. 14. Group leaders hope to de- 
velop a video of the program this year 
and distribute it to area elementary 
schools. 


SHONA VELAMAKANNI 


Shona Velamakanni is the 
founder and director of Blue Jay 
Biddy Basketball, a program which 
teaches the fundamentals of basket- 
ball to students at Margaret Brent 
Elementary. 

“The kids at Margaret Brent really 
love us,” she said, “They’re all very 
warm, great kids.” 

Blue Jay Biddy Basketball currently 
has about 13 coaches. At Margaret 
Brent the coaches work with 40 girls 
in the fall and 40 boys in the spring, 
dividing them into teams and teach- 
ing them to dribble, pass and shoot. 
This year the program expanded to 
another elementary school in 
Greenmount as well. 

“We've gotten a great response 
from the community, the parents and 
the kids,” Velamakanni said. “They 
really feel like the kids have learned to 
interact in a different way, vent their 
active energy in a sport instead of on 
each other.” 

Velamakanni is currently looking 


for more coaches for the spring se- 


mester. She also hopes to attract local 
athletes to come and speak to the kids 


in the program. is 


MICHELLE DOWNIE 
Junior Michelle Downie is the 
campus coordinator for the 


Greenmount Safe and Smart Center's 
English as a Second Language prd- 
gram for adults. This is her second 
year tutoring adults at the Safe and 
Smart Center, and she enjoys it be- 
cause she gets exposed to other lan- 
guages and cultures. a 

“Most tutors develop friendships. 
with their learners,” she said, “It’s 
great to havea friend who can share, 
so much abouta culture totally dif- 
ferent from that of the United 
States.” « a 

OVS started the program several 
years ago due to the large numbers 
of foreign-owned businesses and. 
immigrant workers on Greenmou 
Avenue. “Their success ape 
greatly on their ability to commit 
nicate with their Baltimore custom- 
ers,” Downie explained. 

The Safe and Smart Center has a 
full-time coordinator forthe ESL pron 
gram, and about 12 Hopkins stu: 
dents spend two hours a week tu 
toring for the program. “The tutors 
rarely see each other,” said Downie, 
“We let the tutor and the learner, 
choose their own time to meet. It’ 
flexible for people who have crazy 
schedules.” 

The language barrier between tu~. 
torsand learners often presentsachahi 
lenge. Tutors tryto communicate wi 
learners by using pictures to intrag 
duce new vocabulary words or going) 
to the grocery store with their learnef) 
to help them learn the names of the 
things they’re buying. at 

The language barrier at first ifs 
pretty challenging, but that’s what! 
we're there to try to get around, 
Downie Said, { ub 

OVS is offering a training session 
on Saturday, Noy. 21 for any student 
interested in doing ESL tutoring fot: 
adults during the spring semestelis 
Any native English speaker is eligible: 
to tutor. For more information, con-_ 


7 


tact Essence Pierce at the Safe andi 4 
Smart Center, 516-10} 1.0 nite hog 
vadnong ie Og 

ees 

, i ae ean? 
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Szechuan served with a smile 





{, 
; 801 N. Charles St. 
F Phone: (410)539-6666 
. Type: Chinese 
’ Price: $8.95 - $31.50 











BY JESSICA LIBERTINI 
THE JouNs Hopkins News-Letter 


. Everyone has had that awful expe- 
rience of going to a restaurant and 
having the meanest waiter or waitress 
in history! Perhaps you even gave her 
a pet name such as Suzie Sunshine, or 
started calling him Guy Smiley, and, 
On occasion, even less publishable 
terms were used to describe your 
server. 

Regardless of your attempts to 
poke fun at the situation, the enjoy- 
ment of your dining experience was 
severely hindered by the attitude 
problem imposed upon you in the 
form of your friendly server. 

Therefore the general rule is: If 
you had a bad server, you tend to 
have a bad memory of the experi- 
ence. Myexperience at Tony Cheng’s 
Szechuan Restaurant proves that the 
reverse is true. Even though the food 
was excellent and the setting was 
peaceful and charming, the best 
memory was thanks to our server, 
Peng. : 

Upon entering Tony Cheng’s, lo- 
cated in a large row house just two 
blocks north of the Peabody Conser- 
vatory, you will be seated in any ofa 


i 


number of rooms downstairs. My 
friend and I were fortunate enough to 
get a window seat in the front dining 
room. The chandeliers, intensified 
with a cleverly regal use of mirrors, 
provide the perfect amount of light 
for all occasions. 

The long grand curtains perfectly 
match and accent the floors, table- 
cloths and upholstery. While all the 
rooms use the same color and light- 
ing scheme, each has its own charm. 
For example, two of the rooms have 
fish tanks filled with goldfish. No 
matter which room you are seated in, 
the atmosphere is designed to suit 
any purpose, from a business meet- 
ing to a formal dinner before an 
evening at a Peabody concert. 

Just because the menu is diverse 
doesn’t mean there isa large standard 
deviation in quality from dish to dish. 
Everything that we tasted was just as 
excellent as the next. The Shredded 
Pork Peking Style ($12.95) was a less 
expensive pork version of the famed 
Peking Duck ($31.50). Both of these 
dishes are served with Hoisin (hot 
and sweet plum) sauce and Manda- 
rin pancakes. 

Being somewhat ignorant of Chi- 
nese eating customs, I jokingly asked 


Peng if I was supposed to fix it like a 
burrito. 

After a few seconds of giggling, he 
grabbed a couple of spoons and skill- 
fully spread a dab of Hoisin onto a 
pancake, threw on a few spring on- 
ions to my liking, piled in the pork, 
folded the thing over a few times and 
ta-da! My friend and I each tried to 
make one following Peng’s example. 
Despite their shabby appearance in 
comparison, they still tasted excel- 
lent. 

Another tasty delight on the menu 
is General Chou’s chicken ($11.95), a 
sweet and hot mixture of fried chicken 
pieces, scallions, garlic and peppers. 
Although this dish did not pose a 
dexterity test, it did pose a speed test 
ofa sort. It was so good that we raced 
to the finish to see who would get the 
last piece. 

In addition to the rice provided 


with each dish, we ordered a noodle 
dish to fulfill the grain quota sug- 
gested by the food pyramid. The Pan 
Fried Crisp Noodles with Beef 
($11.95) hit the spot. 

As my friend and I began slowing 
down, we made the mistake of put- 
ting our silverware into the “I’m 
done” position instead of the “I am 
resting” position; Emily Post would 
not be pleased! This little mistake gave 
another excuse for an uproarious 
laugh shared with ourselves and Peng, 
after which he told us about being 
sent to manners classes to learn about 
dining room etiquette. 

Wefinished, and upon placing our 
silverware in the “I’m done” position 
for real, we said good night to Peng, 
and went on our way. The moral of 
this story is: Learn your manners, eat 
at Tony Cheng’s and ask to be seated 
at Peng’s table. 








JESSICA LIBERTINI/NEWS-LETTER 
Tony Cheng’s Szechuan Restaurant serves up Chinese food withasmile. 


BY BROOKE LAYNE HARDISON 
Tue Jouns Hopkins News-LeTTER 


It’s popping up everywhere — 
malls, gyms, even Ally McBeal. People 
everywhere seem to be trying 
women’s kickboxing, and now there 
is even a group at Hopkins. 

So what is kickboxing? According 
to president Vickie Tillson, 
kickboxing is a lot like regular box- 
ing, except you get to do more. You 
can incorporate kicks, and you get 
to do certain punches that aren’t 
allowed in boxing. It’s a highly aero- 
bic activity and uses a lot of foot- 
work, 

And why a women’s kickboxing 
club? Apparently men are welcome 
to join, but many of the memberslike 
that it is mostly women. They like 
doing it “without the competition of 
males. There is a camaraderie ... ev- 
eryone is really comfortable showing 
their stuff,” says sophomore Caren 
Kong. 

The group is organized by stu- 
dents, but has hired instructors from 
Instinct Boxing and Kickboxing. Ac- 
cording to sophomore Corlina 
McNeil, the instructors are “very pa- 
tient and gentle.” The instructors 
emphasized that no one should feel 
like they can’t kickbox. “It’s never 
too late to start,” said Tim 
Thibodeaux. 

“Anyone can do it,” added head 
instructor Frank Servis. “If you have 
two hands that work, two legs and a 
heartbeat, youcan doit.” Thibodeaux 
added that will power is very impor- 
tant as well. One member, when asked 
why she liked kickboxing, replied, 
“Accessible, flexible times, and cute 
instructors. So far it has been very 
pleasurable.” 





Kickin it with the girls 


Women’s kickboxing is in the house 


One ofthekeyaspects of this group 
is that they are all beginners. “We are 
all inexperienced. No one has 
kickboxed before. Everybody’s ner- 
vous, nobody’s sure,” says McNeil. 
Because they know no one is sure, 
they can relax and really have fun 
with it. “I feel you can kick harder,” 
shared sophomore Lee F., “if you 


RUE LEO LER 
“| feel you can kick 


harder if you imagine 
that the guy holding 
the pad is your ex- 
boyfriend. You know, 
the one that cheated 


on you.” 
—SOPHOMORE LEE F. 





imagine that the guy holding the pad 
is your ex-boyfriend. You know, the 
one that cheatedon you.” And sopho- 
more Jessica Baxter joked, “I get my 
aggression out there. Now I am a 
happy person.” 

There are about 33 girls in the 
group and they meet in the “dance 
room ofthe Athletic Center every Sat- 
urday from 1 p.m. to3 p.m. They also 
have conditioning practice on 
Wednesday or Thursday nights frpm 
6:30 p.m. to 8:30 p.m. (Participants 
only have to attend one sessionper 
week.) For more information you can 
contact the president, Vickie 
Tillson, or just stop by on Saturday 
at 1:00 p.m. in the AC. 





A morning of Fundraking 


: Operation Smile members raise over $200 raking leaves 


~ BY YOUNG CHANG 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LeTTER 


Twenty-two people raked leaves 
last Saturday to make children smile. 
Twenty-two people from four differ- 
ent schools raked countless lawns for 
three to four hours, raising approxi- 
mately $200, all to make children 
smile. 

Children, that is, from around the 
world with facial deformities so se- 
vere that they either cannot or will 
not smile. 

“It was pretty nice,” says senior 
Amanda Davis, secretary of Opera- 
tion Smile, of the experience. “And it 
wasn’t particularly hard to rake 
leaves.” 

Organized by Operation Smile, 
Fundraking gathered students from 
Hopkins, the University of Maryland 
at Baltimore County, Bryn Mawr 
High School and McDonough High 
School fora morning of raking leaves 
as well as funds for the end means of 
reconstructive surgery. The volun- 
teers dispersed themselves through- 
out Roland Park, Lutherville, Ellicott 
City and Timonium, charging $20 per 
lawn. 

, “It’s pretty cheap compared to 
lawn services,” says Davis. “And they 
[lawn owners] were very happy ... 
Most of them I think were very famil- 
iar to Operation Smile, and for the 
ones that weren’t, it was explained to 


; 


them.” 

A private, non-profit international 
organization, Operation Smile pro- 
vides reconstructive surgery and 


“There were plenty of 
leaves on the ground 
to rake, but not piles 
and piles... the lawns 
were nice, and we had 


pizza afterwards.” 
—AMANDA DAVIS 


other related health-care to children 
and young adults all over the world. 
With the medical mission of treating 
children with facial deformities, teams 
of doctors, surgeons, anesthesiolo- 
gists, dentists, nurses, college and 
high school students travel every- 
where from China to Honduras to, 
literally, bring smiles to downcast 
faces. 

The organization has treated 
21,000 children in the United States 
alone, performed 20,000 surgeries 
overseas, incorporates more than 
10,000 physicians, whether trained at 





Looking a little harder 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE B1 

» “Jihad is not and never has been a 
sixth pillar of Islam,” said Badawi, 
but rather Jihad is needed for all 
parts of Islam. Jihad is needed to 
pray, to fast, to give charity and to 
do any of the other things com- 
manded by God because you are 
struggling against your own desire 
not to do them. 

When addressing the war issue, he 
said that, according to true Islam, fight- 
ing is only permissible for justification, 
such as self-defense or removing op- 
pression, andjihadwillonlybeaccepted 
of “the one who fights so the Word of 
God becomes supreme.” 

» For me, Badawi’s talk was very in- 


_-_ formational since I knew nothing 


~~ about Jihad. For Muslim students, 


~ "= I too was impressed, not just by 
Badawi, but by the Muslim Student 
‘Association (MSA) for providing 
such a great opportunity. Their goal, 
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as stated by president Mustafa 
Ahmed, was “to bridge the gap be- 
tween Muslims and non-Muslims in 
an effort to strengthen the commu- 
nity feeling on the Hopkins campus.” 
From the speakers to inviting people 
to come watch Friday prayers on the 
upper quad and join them in making 
lunches for the homeless on Satur- 
day, the MSA did a great job of wel- 
coming people who just wanted to 
know more about Islam, like myself. 

After going to most of the events 
of Islam Awareness week, I don’t feel 
like Islam was pushed at me, or that 
Muslim students condemn me be- 
cause I am Christian, but I do feel 
challenged to study what I believe 
and to look a little harder at Islam. As 
a Christian, I heard many things this 
week that I could never believe or 
agree with, but I heard many more 
things that I understood and want to 
learn more about. 

The MSA has meetings every 
Thursday at 7 p.m. in Gilman 37. 
These are relatively casual discussion 
groups which address various Islamic 
topics and are open to anyone, in- 
cluding those who are interested in 
learning more about Islam. Perhaps I © 
will see you there. ‘ 





home or abroad, and has raised ap- 
proximately $28 million in medical 
services annually. 

Some of the visited sites include 
the Philippines, Vietnam, Nicaragua, 
China, Russia, Morocco, Thailand, 
Ecuador, Peru, Brazil, Venezuela, 
Liberia, Honduras and the Middle 
East. 

The financial cost for one of these 
missions is steep. The estimated cost 
for one cleft lip and palette surgery 
is $750, according to Davis, but with 
an abundant source of big-name 
sponsors and fund-raising activities 
like Fundraking, the surgeries are 
made possible every year. 

And in the dead of fall, the Balti- 
more City chapter of Operation 
Smile seems to have discovered the 
seasonal, enjoyable alternative to 
sitting behind a desk collecting 
money. 

“It wasn’t very hot or very 
cold,” says Davis of Saturday 
morning. “There were plenty of 
leaves on the ground to rake, but 
not piles and piles ... the lawns 
were nice, and we had pizza after- 
wards.” 





Premeds: 


BY DIANA KIM 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeETTER 


For all of you highly ambitious 
premeds out there, Dr. Gregory A. 
Andrews has written a new book to 
ensure that your long nights of cram- 
ming biochem, orgo, cell bio and re- 
writing personal essays multiple times 
actually pays off. If anything, the title 
of this book, Achieving the Doctor 
Dream: The Complete Guide to Pre- 
medical Success (24 chapters/4 appen- 
dices/336 pages) should appeal to 
every premed looking to ‘get into 
the best medical school, or at least 
one medical school. The author 
takes the anxious premed from one 
step to the next, from deciding on 
why to be a doctor to preparing for 
the harrowing interview. 

The book is comprehensive, cov- 
ering pretty much every concern stu- 
dents may have about medical school 
admissions, the Medical College Ad- 
missions Test (MCAT), selection fac- 
tors, the application process, finan- 
cial aid, and even presents options 
for those who don’t get in the first 
time (God forbid this should be any 
Hopkins premed). 

His chapters are entitled “The 
First Building Blocks for Premedi- 


Throat your friends 
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cal Success,” “Qualities and Study 
Skills of Highly Efficient and Suc- 
cessful Students” and “Interview- 
ing: “The Time to Shine.” They al- 
most make being premed sound fun 
and salubrious. 

The book also includes the phone 
numbers and addresses of all the ac- 
credited medical schoolsin the United 
States, as well as other information 
about medical associations and pro- 
grams. Since it was written this year, 
the information in the book is en- 
tirely up to date. In fact, the author 
begins the introduction with an as- 
sessment of the different changes oc- 
curring in the medical community. 

It’s rather assuring that Dr. 
Andrews stresses the importance of 
compassion and kindness as key as- 
pects of a successful physician. The 
earlier chapters encourage students 
to acquire study techniques and gen- 
eral life management skills that make 
for any successful applicant. 

The style of the guide is easy and 
flows nicely. It’s not so technical as to 
be boring but presents the right 
amount of information to be useful. 
However, I can’t imagine any stu- 
dent, particularly considering the cut- 
throat nature of the Hopkins premed 
culture, sitting at his/her desk read- 


ing through each page. 

Much of the suggestions and 
information can be found in any 
reputable premed guide book, but 
Dr. Andrew’s book functions as a 
good reference where items and 
questions can be looked up, 
quickly and easily. 

It is reassuring to also know the 
author himself has a nice, posh list of 
degrees to his name. He earned his 
Bachelor degree at Harvard Univer- 
sity and then received his medical 
degree from the State University of 
New York at Buffalo School of Medi- 
cine. If that wasn’t enough to handle, 
he also has his Juris Doctorate from 
the University of Notre Dame Law 
School. 

Asa professional practicing both 
medicine and law, Dr. Andrews 
clearly knows what he’s talking 
about and seems genuinely inter- 
ested in guiding unwitting premeds 
through the travails of getting into 
med school. - 

The book brings all premeds 
who read it that much closer to 
indeed “Achieving the Doctor 
Dream.” For $20.00, it is a good. 
investment and worth its value in 
the information readily available 
at one’s fingertips. 





Health and Wellness Center has answers 


The Health Center is prepared to counsel any and all victims of sexual assault 


BY KELLY VIRGINIA PHELAN 
THe JoHNns Hopkins News-Letter 


At one point during nearly every 
student’stime here at Johns Hopkins, 
he or she will take a trip to the Health 
and Wellness Center for one reason 
or another. Very few students will go 
there as a result of sexual assault. But 
though few realize it, assault is some- 
thing that happens everywhere, in- 
cluding here at Homewood. 

The Health and Wellness Cen- 
ter has a program to help students 
deal with these incidents. Along 
with the Counseling Center and 
the Dean of Students, the Health 
and Wellness Center is trying to 
educate the Hopkins community 
and help victims of sexual assault 
recover. ‘ 

Unfortunately, sexual assault is 
something that can happen anywhere 
to anyone. Even more unfortunately, 
assault is happening more than it is 
being reported. Assault can be com- 
mitted by anyone — a stranger, an 
acquaintance or, most commonly, a 
date. 

According to Stephen M. Thomp- 
son, Sexual Assault Services coordi- 
nator at Central Michigan Univer- 
sity, “Date and acquaintance rape 
generally occurs prior to the third 
date; one in four females will be as- 


saulted; one in two willbe confronted; 


approximately 85 percent of assaults 
involve someone familiar; and only 
one in a hundred cases of assault will 
be reported.” 

The Health and Wellness Center 
is working to provide several ser- 
vices to those students who experi- 





Moreth and the rest of 
the staff at the Health 
and Wellness Center 
want students to 
know that any student 
who has been sexually 
assaulted will receive 
safe, confidential care. 





ence sexual assault. If necessary, 
the Center can provide forensic 
exams and the morning after pill, 
which prevents pregnancy. Staff 
membersat the Center can also help 
students find counseling and con- 
tact authorities if they wish to press 
charges. 

Susan Moreth, head of the sexual 


oy 
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assault division at the Health and 
Wellness Center, encourages victims 
to come to the Center as soon as pos- 
sible so that they can be better helped. 
Students are encouraged to come 
in within 72 hours of the incident so 
that they can be given the morning 
after pill and can be tested for sexu- 
ally transmitted diseases. Often, she 
said, students come into the center 
six months after an incident, when 
little can be done to help them, 
When students come into the Cen- 
ter, they are in control of their own 
treatment. The Center recommends 
that a forensic exam be performed 
in order to establish a medical record 
and give proof that non-consensual 
intercourse occurred, which will be 
necessary if the student decides to 
press charges against her assailant. 
However, students are not re- 
quired to have the exam. 
Center personnel also interview 


the student confidentially in order to 
find out details about the incident. 
These details are used to establish 
campus statistics about sexual assault, 
in order to determine if there is a 
pattern of assault in certain places or 


_ among certain groups. 


Tests are given to see if the victim 
was drugged or if any sexually trans- 
mitted diseases were contracted. If 
any STD’s are detected, the student: 
immediately receives medication, | 

Moreth and the rest of the staff at" 
the Health and Wellness Center want 
students to know that any student — 
who has been sexually assaulted will’ 
receive safe, confidential care. Moreth’ 
said she is “trying to provide confi- 
dential and expert care and make it as’ 
private and comfortable for the stu-’ 
dent as possible.” ; 

For more information about the 
sexual assault program at the Health’ 
and Wellness Center, call 516-8270. ' 
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An interview with Gil Shaham 


Galileo’s Banquetisa 
delicious poetic feast 


Writing Seminars 
Graduate Ned 
Balbo reaches for 
the stars 


BY CARA GITLIN 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LetTer 


After reading Ned Balbo’s book of 
poetry, Galileo’s Banquet, I offer a 
few words of advice. This book should 
come with a warning label that ex- 
plicitly states the following: “Poems 
must be read in the order they are 
presented. Disregarding the preced- 
ing information willlead only to deep 
confusion and possibly even utter be- 
wilderment.” This book is without 
question fascinating and awe-inspir- 
ing, but some of its virtues are over- 
looked if great care is not taken while 
reading it. 

Many of Balbo’s poems describe a 
historical event, such as the Chal- 
lenger explosion, and those are fine if 
read by themselves. However, the sec- 
ond of the book’s four sections con- 
tains a selection of extremely emo- 
tional poems aboutaspects of Balbo’s 
very complicated personal life. Only 
after studying the poems and their 
introductions very intently was I able 
to deduce how the people mentioned 
are related to him and who exactly 
was speaking. 

This section was arranged as it is 
because none of these poems will 
make any sense whatsoever if read 
out of order. They are not part of a 
series but morelike chapters inabook, 
and their placement is not to be ad- 
justed in any way. Each successive 
poem delves deeper and deeper into 
the trauma that was Balbo’s child- 
hood. It is crucial to have an idea of 
the relationship between the speaker 
and the subject, otherwise his point 
will not be properly communicated. 
To put it lightly, Balbo’s family situa- 
tion was not quite normal when he was 
growing up. Translated: This man de- 
serves a week of Jerry Springer shows 
dedicated solely to him. 

To clarify this, the simplest thing 
to do would be to outline his family 
tree. (I warn you: Pay close attention 
here.) His biological parents are 
Elaine and Don, but he was raised by 
his mother’s sister, Elizabeth, and her 
husband, Carmine. He was led to be- 
lieve the couple that raised him, his 
aunt and uncle, were his real parents. 
His biological mother’shusband, who 
is not his father, is the father of his 
half-brother Lance. He has a sister, 
Kim, who is also the product of his 


mother’s affair with Don. These facts 
only fall into place after careful 
analysis of the information pre- 
sented. The saga begins to unfold in 
“Elizabeth and Elaine” and continues 
on from there. “Azalea Court, 1958- 
1962” is dedicated to Elaine, his bio- 
logical mother, and exposeswhat must 
be very delicate issues for Balbo. The 
emotional outpouring conveyed in 
this poem is not easily equaled. 

Not all of the poems are about 
Balbo’s personal life. Many are also 
about the stars and the universe. The 
title poem, actually called “Galileo’s 
Banquet, Sirturi’s Bliss,” is inspired 
by the banquet held in Galileo’s 
honor in 1611 where his invention, 
the telescope, was unveiled. Inter- 
estingly, it is written in the first per- 
son from the point of view of a ban- 
quet attendee who describes the 
events as they unfold. In few words, 
Balbo takes you through the entire 
evening. From event to event, the 


Ned Balbo 





night flies by. Be prepared to be 
transported back three centuries 
and to find yourself seated at the 
dinner table with Prince Frederick 
and Galileo himself. 

The most striking, (and, conse- 
quently, my favorite) poem is “The 
Twin Problem.” The only one that 
contains blatant humor, it was even 
a little on the sarcastic side. This 
was close to being the longest onein 
the book but it was still relatively 
brief. “The Twin Problem” brings 
upa multitude of famous pairs: The 
sun and the moon, Romulus and 
Remus, Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, 





the sperm and the egg and, of course, 
the Good Twin and the Evil Twin. It 
makes a point to distinguish between 
twins and mirror images (“They’re 
opposites!”). The poem races along, 
often changing direction in mid-sen- 
tence: 

“The werewolf set free by the moon 
— or is it 

The rising sun that frees the man? 
The same, 

And opposites — the Twin Problem 
again. It boggles the mind: twins no- 
where, everywhere, 

Alllike each other, unlike, all thesame, 
But never quite;” 

Later on, Balbo finds his Twin, 
the other half of himself, and begs 
“Say when/We two will fuse under 
the stars again.” The poem ends 
there, with his plea, which just left 
me breathless and marveling at how 
delicately and gracefully this poem 
was composed. 

Balbo holds a degree from 
the Writing Seminars 
at Johns Hopkins and 
works as an academic 
dean for the Johns 
Hopkins Center for 
Talented Youth. The 
poem “In the Shadow 
of the Belvedere Ho- 
tel” describes the turn- 
of-the century Belved- 
ere Hotel on East 
Chase Street in our 
very own Baltimore. 
Balbo either takes on 
minuscule, specific 
topics, like an old pho- 
tograph ofhis adoptive 
mother in “Home for 
Girls, Long Island,” or 
tremendously broad 
ones, such as “What 
exists beyond the uni- 
verse” in “The Bound- 
aries.” 

This book was nothing 
short of a breathtaking 
account ofa patchwork 
ofthemes, fromthevery 
personal to those that 
affect us all. When the 
topic of the stars comes up in poetry, 
usually the results are often trite and 
lack originality, for the universe is eas- 
ilythe most overused subject outthere. 

Here, however, those glimmering 
orbs in the sky have never shined so 
brightly (speaking of clichés.) Youmay 
need to read the poems a couple of 
times before you have any idea what 
they are saying, but it is well worth the 
effort. It is not often I read something 
and find myself in the midst ofa revela- 
tion upon completion, amazed at the 
brilliance ofit all, but Galileo’s Banquet 
truly left me astonished on more than 
one occasion. 





Come on and feel the noise... 


Aerosmith gets sued by a fan who can't take the beat 


oy, have I got an opening 

story for you. It seems that 

Aerosmith is being sued. 

Wait, I promise, it gets 

better. They re being sued 

by a man in northern California who 

- went to an Aerosmith concert last 

October. He’s suing them for (ready 

for this?) playing loudly. Yes, that’s 

right, he says he suffered hearing loss 

as a result of being at (as in, paying to 

get into) the concert, for which he 

was “not aware of warnings for ear 

damage.” He’s suing for medical ex- 

penses and salary lost due to time 

missed at work. See, didn’t I promise 
you something good? 

David Letterman has one heck ofa 
confusing life these days. First, there 
was Margaret Ray, the woman who 
had been stalking Letterman for about 
ten years before she committed sui- 
cide a few weeks ago. In 1988, she was 
caught looking through his Porsche 
and claimed to be Mrs. Letterman 
and the mother of David Jr. (but there 
ain’tnosuch creature). She’salso slept 
on his tennis courts, dropped by his 
house uninvited, and sent him flow- 
ers and candy and stuff. All of these 

_ charges led to a total of 10 months in 
prison and 14 months in a mental 
_ institution. Letterman made occa- 
sional comments about her on the 
show, and he even included her on 
_ his top ten list of things he’d need to 
do before changing from NBC to CBS 
_ (“Send change-of-address forms to 
_ that woman who breaks into my 
- house.”). Then on October 6 of this 
"year, she knelt in front of an incom- 


_. ing train, and, needless to say, she 


_ died. Now, Nellie Ruth Shirley of 


i. 
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South Carolina seems to be intent 
on following in Ray’s footsteps. She 
popped up in his driveway only 
about a week before Ray’s suicide 
and wasarrested. Her pre-trial hear- 
ing was last week. 

Liv Tyler, who used to be attrac- 
tive, and Joaquin Phoenix are re- 
portedly splitsville. Tyler, daughter 
of Aerosmith lead-singer-who- 
looks-like-a-monkey Steve Tyler, is 
said to be dating a member of the 
band Spacehog, which, by the way, 
sucks almost as much as Liv’s new 
haircut. Liv and Joaquin had met on 
the set of Inventing the Abbotts, and 
had been dating ever since. 

Here’s what the world needs: a 
Spice Girl being appointed ambas- 
sador. And you think I’m joking. 
The United Nations, apparently 
bummed that Elton John was a no- 
show a couple of weeks ago, ap- 
pointed Geri Halliwell a goodwill 
ambassador on October 20. The ex- 
Ginger Spice, who probably had a 
longer nude-modeling career than 
any other UN representative (I 
hope), is to discuss “reproductive 
health” with European kids asa rep- 
resentative of the UN Population 
Fund. Well, at least she probably 
knows all about reproduction. 

Al Lewis, who played Grandpa 
on The Munsters, is running for gov- 
ernor of New York with the Green 
Party. He filed a lawsuit with the 


) 


New York State Board of Elections in 
order to get permission to run as 
“Grandpa” Al Lewis on the ballot, 
claiming that people won’t recognize 
who he is without the nickname at- 
tached. Needless to say, he lost the 
suit. Which is probably good news 
for people like “Widely-Disliked” 
Parris Glendening. 

Yo La Tengo has reworked the 
theme song to The Simpsons for the 
show airing on November 15, where 
Homer learns that his mother had 
beenahippie. Appropriately, the new 
version by the modern rockers has a 
more psychedelic sound to it than the 
Danny Elfman version. 

The new single from the sountrac 
of the soon-to-be-released I Still 
Know What You Did Last Summer is 
called “How Do I Deal” is sung by 
Jennifer Love Hewitt, the movie’s star. 
The actress had a singing “career” 
before her current life, consisting of 
three albums which nobody really 
bought. So, her newsingle’s probably 
not so awful. If you want to find out, 
I’m sure 106.5 will be playing it over 
and over and over and over every day 
like it does with every other song. 

Next Tuesday is a pretty strange 
one for album releases, highlighted 
by a Hanson live album and a Celine 
Dion Christmas album, as well as a 
release by Joe Pesci (titled Vincent La 
Guardia Gambini Sings Just for You). 
In better news, also scheduled are the 


Cardigans, Alanis Morrisette, 


Portishead (a live album), Rage 
Against the Machine and the Rolling 
Stones. And just FYI, future releases 
include another Dave Matthews Band 
livealbum and still more Rusted Root. 








t age 27, virtuoso violin- 

ist Gil Shaham embod- 

ies the Generation X of 

classical performers. 

Educated in New York 
City at the Juilliard School and Co- 
lumbia University, he also represents a 
small circle of thoughtful young artists 
that are bringing back hope for the 
future of classical music, providing 
fresh, exciting and accessible venues 
to share their art. 

After a highly successful concert at 
Shriver Hall, we sat down and spoke 
about some of his experiences and his 
take on the classical scene. Insisting I 
call him Gil, Shaham was incredibly 
personable, humorous, open to share 
his ideas and most of all, humble. 


Q. Thanks for taking the time to speak 
with me. Bravo on the recital. 

A. Thank you so much for coming. It 
means a great deal to me that there 
were so many young people in the au- 
dience last night. You guys were very 
inspiring. 

Q. I was surprised as well — not that 
the hall was filled, but that as many 
fellow students came as they did. JHU 
doesn’t have a music department, you 
know. Any thoughts on that? 

A. Of course, I’m in no position to 
comment on the structure of a school, 
but my feeling is that classical music, 
in general, has a vast untapped audi- 
ence out there. It’s my belief that ten 
times more people that enjoy classical 
music would enjoy it if they were only 
exposed to it. Of course, I’m very naive 
and idealistic about it. But the thing is 
... music is primal and does things to 
every human. I don’t know anyone 
who has been exposed to it and hasn’t 
been affected. 

Q. Can you express in some way what 
music has meant to you throughout 
your life? 

A. Music is so fulfilling for me — it’s 
irreplaceable. The thing that is great 
about music as an art form, as opposed 
to film, drama or visual art — and keep 
in mind this is just a biased violinist 
saying this — is that because it works on 
a more abstract plane, unconstrained 
bycultureand language, it has the great- 
est universal appeal. 

Q. What do you think of the state of 
music in American society at 
present? 

A. Its lack of popular appeal is our 
fault, the performers. You know, we 
had a great set-up at the end of the last 
century. Concert halls were the largest 
venues to reach people. However, since 
then, the world has undergone a huge 
revolution. Now, the competition for 
the attention of people takes place in 
their living room through the televi- 
sion. We have been negligent to a cer- 
tain extent. We haven’t succeeded in 
reaching people. See, unfortunately, 
people are intimidated by classical 
music and they really shouldn’t be. It 
should hold the same place as looking 
at a painting. Music is direct commu- 
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nication from the heart of the com- 
poser to the heart of the listener. It 
requires no prerequisites. 

Q. It’s my understanding you went to 
Columbia. Did you ever plan on an- 
other career than music? 

A. Not really. I went to Columbia to 
try to keep up with my family. I come 
from a long line of scientists. My dad 
wasa physicist, so I figured I'd go and 
take some math courses. However, 
no matter how hard I tried, I wasn’t 
cut out for the science thing. I was 
always heading towards music. Inci- 
dentally, I decided to buy my violin in 
my sophomore year of college — that 
was when I had to begin doing some 
math of my own. (Shaham owns the 
priceless 1699 “Countess Polignac” 
Stradavarius) 

Q. Icome froma family of musicians 
that strongly warned me about going 
into music. How did your family treat 
your musical pursuits, given their 
academic nature? 

A. My family was always behind me. 
When my dad was young, he had a 
crisis in deciding whether to pursue 
music or physics. In the end, physics 
won out. Maybe that accounts for 
their unconditional support. 

Q. How old were you when you be- 

came aware that you might ascend to 
the position you nowhold in the soci- 

ety of classical performers? 

A. When I wasajunior in high school, 
Ireceiveda call to substitute for Itzhak 
Perlman on a moment’s notice. He 
was engaged to perform concerti with 

the London Symphony and had to 

cancel due to illness. Many people 
must have turned down the offer, be- 

cause eventually they called me. So, 

that was my big break. I performed 
the Bruch and Sibelius concertos on 
back to back evening concerts. It was 
from that that I received a lot of me- 

dia attention and began getting invi- 

tations to play with other orchestras 
all over the world. Suddenly, there 
were pieces on television and in the 

newspaper about me! 

Q. Howprominentare the other great 

Israeli violinists, [for example] Isaac 

Stern, Itzhak Perlman, Pinchas 

Zukerman, in your life? 

A. Well, they are all heroes of mine. I 

got to know the Perlmans the best on 

account of being good friends with 

his daughter. She was my first cham- 

ber music partner and I would often 

go over to their home to play through 

trios on the weekends. 

Q. Do you still play for anyone ona 

regular basis. Teachers? Friends? 

A. Iam lucky enough to havea group 

of very knowledgeable and brutally 

honest friends. My girlfriend is also a 

professional violinist — she plays in 

the Sejong Soloists (a relatively new 

chamber orchestra created by 
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Juilliard faculty member, Hyo Kang), 
Q. Playing the violin at the high leve| 
you do seems to come so easy to you, 
Does it? 
A. That’s very flattering and you 
have no idea what you saying that 
means to me. However, the thing ig] 
am so certain I have absolutely no 
idea what I’m doing. I make so many 
mistakes and probably am doing 
things all wrong. A couple of years 
ago I just started lowering my stan- 
dards, you should do the same and it 
will help, I’m sure. 
Q. How do you feel about the child 
prodigies of today? 
A. Well, everybody is different and 
have different ages at which they can 
perform professionally. Some people 
have negative reactions to kids of 
thirteen playing concerti with major 
orchestras because they think, per- 
haps, the music isn’t coming from 
the child — rather, it is a taught in- 
terpretation from a teacher or par- 
ent. 
Q. Howmanyconcertsa year do you 
play, and how many hours a day do 
you practice? 
A. I play around 160-170 concerts'a 
year, practicing about three hoursa 
day. Surprisingly enough, I usually 
get the most done late at night ina 
hotel room. 
Q. Do you ever feel overwhelmed 
with that kind of responsibility? 
A. Nah, can you think of another job 
that is this much fun where you only 
have to work half the year? 
Q. Do you ever desire to expand 
your career to conducting or teach- 
ing? | 
A. Ihave no desire to be a conduc- 
tor, unless it’s of a train. Teaching 
scares me. I find it difficult enough 
just being responsible for my own 
playing and life. 
Q. You think that will ever change? 
A. Perhaps. 
Q. What repertoire is next on your 
recording agenda? 
A. Ill soon record the Bartok 
concerti and Rhapsodies with the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra and 
Pierre Boulez. 
Q. What music do you like to 
listen to? Whose recordings do 
you own? | 
A. When I’m not listening to the 
Spice Girls and Hanson (just kid- 
ding) ... P've lately been listening to 
vocal music. Not so much violih 
music, seeing as how that’s all I’ve 
heard my whole life. However, I al- 
ways come back to the old record- 
ings of Fritz Kreisler. 
Q. What advice to you have for ag- 
piring musicians? 
A. It’s a crazy life, all about having 
fun and enjoying. 
Q. Have you ever thought of drop- 
ping out and doing something else? 
A. Occasionally I think about selling 
the fiddle, moving to the Bahamas 
and drinking pifia coladas for a liv- 
ing. But, [love music too much. | 


BY EDWARD WIPPER 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeTrer 


Since she first sang for the Grand Ole 
Opry at the tender age of thirteen, Lorrie 
Morgan’ssuccessinthecountrymusicbusi- 
ness grew exponentially. A daughter of the 
country legend George Morgan, Loretta 
Lynn Morgan, broke into the business full 
swing with her album, Leave the Light On. 

Eight years, a half dozen husbands, six 
major albums, a greatest hits CD and a 
Christmas album later, this versatile, 
spunky, powerful singer with an animal 
attitude has put together a brilliant compi- 
lation of songs dedicated to her father. 

Secret Love mixes Broadway, big band 
and the powerful Morgan voice to create a 
truly beautiful album that Lorrie Morgan 
can celebrate with pride. Not often does a 
vocalistwhocarefulcraftsherimagechange 
gears so abruptly and surprise her genre 
with an album like this one. 

Morgan’s forte is a powerful, witty and 
heart-wrenching song packed with pain 
and gusto. Morgan demands, weeps and 
disses. Suddenly, for her father, Morgan 
puts away her trademark Brigitte Nielsen 
haircut and the spandex dress and dons a 
stole. One can easily visualize Morgan 
perchedbehindthemicrophoneofa World 
WarlI pianobarornightclubsinging tothe 
dancingaudienceinherbeaded shiny dress 
with an eight piece band packing her. 

Morgancertainlydoeshave“The World 
onaString” as the bouncy song goes. How- 
ever, Morgan dazzles throughout the al- 
bum. The title cut “Secret Love” comes 
across in its original splendor. The most 
captivating element of Morgan’s perfor- 
manceis the strength ofits delivery and the 
confidence of the artist. Morgan is never 
afraid to take advantage of her ability to 
manipulate the musical scale. 

The one drawback of this Morgan ven- 
tureistheproblemofauthenticity. Morgan’s 
voice, though strong and clear, lacks the 
traditional World War II delicate feminin- 


ity with a touch of attitude. Morgan has 
made a career of deep, slightly throaty, 
and appropriately delicate. 

However, what Morgan’s voice lacks 
in the traditional “40s sound, her capable 
orchestra compensates. Specifically in the 
introduction to each song, her band im- 
mediately sets the 
stageand prepares 
the baton with 
which Morgan 
runs. 

Though it will 
most likely be an- 
other year before 
wesee Lorrie Mor- 
gan release songs 
offanewalbumfor 
Billboard con- 
sumption (keep- 


ing in mind her 

Shakin’ Things Up 

CDisstilldoingso) UNBELIEVABLE 
this CD is trulya Diamond Rio 


treasure for Mor- Arista, Nashville 
gan fans and for those who enjoy music 
from the era of Big Bands, speakeasies, 
Gershwin and feather stoles. Cheers to 
Lorrie Morgan for putting country music 
back on the versatility scale as well as the 
romantic’s CD collection. 

Sometimes bands and their lead sing- 
ers ignore their strength and completely 
miss the mark with a collection of songs, 
Unbelievable by Diamond Rio exempli- 
fies this industry mishap. Diamond Rio 
does two things well — corny and heart- 
wrenching twang. In both respects, they 
have an uncanny talent to make a song 
flow well. Unbelievable, however, is not 
their best effort to utilize their talents, 

Diamond Rio’s first release from this 
album is the notable exception. “You're 
Gone” is a powerful ballad that scorches 
its listeners with the melancholy breakup 


_ of a couple that have clearly loved for 


years. Thebrillianceofthissingleisnotjust 


_ its well-crafted lyrics, its eerie tone, or its 
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powerful deliverybutthat itmakesbuying 
the CD an enticing prospect. 
Unfortunately, therestoftheCDbreaks 
mediocreattimesand reeksofalbumifillér 
for the most part. The most deadly flaw 
that this album cannot overcome is its 
tendency for a redundant sound. For eX 
ample, the open- 
ing cut, “Twd- 
Pump Texaco, ”s 
awitty ditty abopt 
athird generation 
gas station owner 
in the middle of 
nowhere. How- 
ever, its garden 
variety sound, 'a 
theme with no 
variations, buries 
the song’s lyrical 
merits. 
Again, other 
songs like “Miss 
That Girl” and 
“Long Way Ba 
are all right but they don’t capture thé 
magical quality that Diamond Rio hé 
made their signature. Nothing else ont 
CD (exceptionnoted) compareswitheve 
One song from the Greatest Hits recor’ 
“Unbelievable”, the title cut, tries its 
to recreate the special something f 











_ Diamond Rio needs to better utili@e 
their lead singer’s unique ability totwang 
with passion and theirsongwriters’ ability 
to produce both the powerful and catch 
musicthatfostered the release ofaGre 
Hits CD, Therearestill remnantsof 
this album. “I Thought I'd Seen Eve 
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Product #44306 


One 200 mm, 
8 inch, 
Stainless steel, 


Craftsmen wrench. 
Forged in the USA. 


Adjustable, 


at its greatest extension, it can equip a 200 mm bolt 
at its least, it fits snugly into the palm of a hand 


Versatile, 

for nuts, 

bolts, 

flanges, 

pipes, 

or any type of problem. 
Handy, 


light enough to carry comfortably in a pocket, 
heavy-duty enough to move with momentum. 


in the street lamp down 33rd | saw people degenerate in moments. 
| read once it is Norepinephrine (pronounced Nor-ep-pin-ef-rin) that produces a fight or flight reaction. 
in the eyes of a boy no older than me, there was some mix of anger, 
hate, 
terror, more volatile than any chemical combination. 


In a glint of steel, 50,000 years of evolution was swept away. 


in my gullet there was the same mix of anger, hate, terror, and | felt what 
must have been norepinephrine 


Allen Ginsburg wrote that he saw the best minds of his generation destroyed 
by madness. 


| did not run. 
| think | saw the best minds of my generation destroy themselves. 


One stainless steel wrench clenched tightly, carried comfortably in my pocket, 
solving problems with its heavy-duty momentum. 


—Jesse Skinner 











Dial-up for great music 


BY DAVE BAUER 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letrer 


Dial-7 is another California 
rock band. There. I’ve said it. End 
of story. But all is not lost to the 
prudent audiophile because this 
not-so-stereotypical band from 
Santa Monica gives us a semi-solid 
freshman debut with Never 
Enough Time, an album combin- 
ing the rock, the roll, the funk, 
the groove and some punk atti- 
tude. 

While the riffs and beats on the 
album are all refreshingly origi- 
nal and exciting, the lyrics on the 
album are very lacking. In addi- 
tion, there are some pretty lame 
raps that I feel should have been 
left off entirely from the album. 
Overall, though, I would recom- 
mend this new release by Warner 
Brothers/Cornice Records to any- 
one who enjoys bands suchas 311, 
Black Eyed Peas or The Urge. 

The album starts off with “All I 
Want,” a fast-paced song com- 
plete with catchy chorus, horn 
section and 31 lesque electric gui- 
tar. This song is about the band’s 
drive to perform, and the fact that 
society can’t “hold [the band] 
down” from playing their songs. 
The chorus states, “All I want is 
just another change to do it 
again,” as the band claims that its 
only reason they play their songs 
is because it is their only want in 
life. In between verse two and 
three of the song, a rapping mem- 
ber of Dial-7 busts out with a 
thyme about how the band is “liv- 
ing life like a blackjack.” This as- 
pect to the song could have been 
left off, for it served no purpose. 

Another song on the album is 
“133.” The music is great on this 
song, but the lyrics are seriously 
lacking in originality. For in- 
stance, check out this carefully 
crafted line by lyricist Shauney B., 
“When I was young, and doin’ 


dumb, my ass would get welts, not 
because I lost my feet, but because 
my ass got beat!” This line is very 
enlightening, don’t you think? 


‘This song, I believe, is about high- 


way 133 in California, and how 
the band members like to drive 
on the 133 when they have prob- 
lems in life, because the problems 
seem to float away. 

“Faster” is a little better than 
“133” lyrically, but sonically it is 


NEVER ENOUGH TIME 

Dial-7 

Cornice/Warner Brothers 
carefully crafted to perfection. 
The lyrics are reminiscent in qual- 
ity to “133,” as per the following 
example: “Afros, dreadlocks, 
what a shock! Seems like the 
world’s leanin’ on my block. ... 
Because I’m black and I just might 
attract the outcasts, ...” Anyway, 
you get my drift, right? The mu- 
sic, though, is a little faster than 
other songs on the album, com- 
bining a piercing electric guitar 
riff with pounding drums and a 
tight bass line. 

Finally, “S.J.L.” combines elec- 











tric guitars, a jamming groove, 
and Bone-Thugs-In-Harmony- 
esque vocals. It was at this song 
when I hit the “crossroads” of 
the album, because in mid-song, 
an Arabian beat is mixed into 
the song, and the vocalist 
launches into a phat rap about 
how death is not the end, and 
that one should look up in the 
face of a friend’s death. The only 
unfortunate aspect to this song, 
though, it 
ts shite 
amount 
of cliché 
that per- 
meates 
the lyrics, 
even 
though I 
person- 
anh ny. 
thought 
the lyrics 
were 
great. 
Again, 
though, 
this song 
was the 
turning 
point of 
the al- 
bum for 
m fen, 
bringing 
it from a 
mediocre release to a great fresh- 
man debut. 

So my recommendation is to 
buy the album if you enjoy origi- 
nal music. I don’t think that any 
of the songs on the album are 
very radio-friendly, though, so 
don’t expect to hear these guys 
on anything but college radio. 
If, on the other hand, you like 
radio-friendly songs, wait for 
these guys to mature and put out 
a sophomore album, because I 
think there is definite talent 
lurking in Dial-7. 


never enough time 


Hey, aspiring bards! This could be YOUR writing. Send | 
submissions to the News-Letteratklr1 @jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu 





Unheard Voices 


of sexual assault survivors. 


Sherwood Room, Levering Union 
Monday, October 26 through Saturday, October 34 
Monday, November 2 through Thursday, November 5 

11:00 a.m. until 7:00 p.m, 
Friday, November 6 


9:00 a.m. until noon 


5 and on Tuesday, November 3 at 7:00 p.m, 
Dr. Robin Sawyer’s lecture on Sex and Communication 


Schafler Auditorium, Bloomberg Hall 


an interactive multimedia exhibit 
of handcrafted portrait castings 


& viewer activated oral histories 


Sponsor: Residential Life 





im Unheard Voices Sponsors: Homewood Student Affairs Programming Committee; Office of the Dean of Homewood Student Affairs; 

|. Office of the Dean of Students; Young Alumni Fund; Athletic Center; Auxiliary Enterprises; Campus Ministries; Education for Health and Wellness; Greek Life; 
JHU Hillel; Homtewood Art Workshops; Interfaith Council; Multicultural Student Affairs; Residential Life; Security Department; Sexual Assault Awareness for 

t' Everyone; Special Events; Student Activities and Levering Union; Student Health Advisory Committee; Student Health and Wellness Center; Studies of Women, 


Gender and Sexuality; & the Women’s Forum. 


ea, information: Homewood Student Affairs Programming Committee (410) 516-3948 


| For information on sponsoring Unheard Voicese: Project Face to Face# (415) 864-3199  pftf@sirius.com = www.pftf.com 
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Thursday, October 29 


MUSIC CLUBS 


Lupari, National Razor, Great 
Mutant Skywheel perform at Eight 
by Ten tonight; In Your Face, First 
Anniversary Party at Bohager’s to- 
night. The night features La 


Bouche, A+ and Lucas House of 
Heroes. 


ON CAMPUS 


Justice Antonin Scalia, Associate 
Justice of the U.S. Supreme Court 
will speak on “Freedom and the Ju- 
dicial System“ at 8 p.m. in the 
Bloomberg Auditorium as part of 
the 1998 MSE Symposium Lecture 
Series. 


There will be an information session 
for Internships in Legal Aid at 6 
p-m. tonight inthe AMRI1 TV room. 
There will be free food. Email 
Sarah@TyphoonMedia.com for more 
information. 


Unheard Voices, an interactive mul- 
timedia art exhibit on sexual assault 
awareness and education will be 
shown in the Sherwood Room from 
11 a.m. - 7 p.m. The exhibit will run 
through November 6. 


Are you interested in International 
Studies? There will be a BA/MA in 
International Studies informa- 
tional meeting at 2 p.m. in 
Mergenthaler 111. Contact Elizabeth 
Hurd at 410-516-7537 for more in- 
formation. 


There wil be a workshop on AIDS 
Awareness and Prevention today at 
6:30 p.m. with the ladies of Alpha 
Kappa Alpha sorority in the 
Wolman Meeting Room. For more 
information call Nicole at 410-467- 
8581. 


OFF CAMPUS 


The Peabody Conservatory of Johns 
Hopkins Univeristy presents The 
Traditional Instruments of 
Uganda, a workshop by Dr. James 
Makubuya of MIT. In this hands on 
workshop, participants will learn to 
play a simple tune in an ensemble 
consisting of xylophones, lyres, 
fiddles, harps, andthumb pianos. The 
workshop is a free event takes place 
from 10:30 a.m. - 11:50 a.m. Call 410- 
783-8585 for more information. 


Ann-Wren Moessbauer, Museum 
Docent presents a lecture on Starry 
Nights: Star-Patterned Quilts from 
the Collection, the current exhibit at 
the Baltimore Museum of Art. The 
lecture will take place at 2 p.m. 


Guest conductor Hand Graf takes 
the podium to conduct the Baltimore 
Symphony Orchestra in Wolfgang 
Amadeus Mozart’s Symphony No. 1, 
Jean Sibelius’ Symphony No.5, and 
will be joined by guest trumpeter 
Hakan Hardenberger on Leopold 
Mozart’s Trumpet Concerto in D 
Major and Daniel Bortz’s Trumpet 
Concerto Songs and Dances today 
and tomorrow at 8 p.m. Call 410- 
783-8024 for more information. 





Friday,October30 


MUSIC CLUBS 


Starbelly CD and video release 
party at the Wyatt’s tonight; 
Terrance, Simien and The Mallet 
Playboys play at Eight by Ten to- 
night; The Barnburners and 
Robbie Fulks rock the night at 


Fletcher’s tonight. 
ONCAMPUS ° 
Share a special Shabbat dinner with 


the Hopkins Jewish Community. 
The dinner wil be hosted by the JHU 
Jewish Students Association and 
JHU Hillel. The kosher dinner will 
be $18 for adults and $10 for chil- 
dren. Advance registration only. The 
dinner will be in the Glass Pavilion at 
6:30 p.m. - 


The Barnstormers are proud 
to present the 1998 Freshman One 
Acts. you will not want to miss this 
year’s student directed showcase of 
our freshman talent. The play will 
take place in Arellano Theater at 8 
p.m. Admission is $3. 


«1964,..The Tribute” — Attend the 


#1 Beatles show inthe world! A mu- x 


- sical journey to an era in rock history 


es: that will live in your hearts forever. 
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The haircuts, the boots, the suits, the 
guitars, the music of Lennon/ 
McCartney. Experience the 
magic...live! The concert will take 
place in Shriver Hall at 8 p.m. Tickets 
are $5 in advance at $7 at the door for 
students. 


Coffee Grounds at E-Level features 
a variety of student entertainment in 
a very relaxed environment. Perfor- 
mances may include, but are not lim- 
ited to, music, comedy, and readings. 
The event is free and will take place 
from 10 p.m. - 1 a.m. 


This weekend Theatre Hopkins pre- 
sents She Stoops to Conquer by 
Oliver Goldsmith. Ticket prices for 
general admission are $10, $9 for se- 
nior citizens and $5 for full-time stu- 
dents. Call 410-516-7159 for more 
information. 


The Peabody Chamber Winds, un- 
der the direction of Dr. Harlan 
Parker, perform at 7:30 p.m. in 
Griswold Hall. This program in- 
cludes Willard Elliot’s five Impres- 
sions; Stravinsky’s Octet; and 
Herbert Haufrecht’s Symphony for 
Brass and timpani. Admission is free 
but tickets are required. Call 410- 
659-8124 for more information. 


The Johns Hopkins Business Soci- 
ety presents E-Level night from 9 
p.m. -2a.m. witha professional D.J. 
Ifyou are looking to havea good time 
be sure to attend. 


The Japanese Students Interna- 
tional and the JHU Japanese De- 
partment invite you to a day of free 
food and fun. This event will take 
place from 4:30 p.m. - 7:45 p.m. in 
AMRI MPR. There will be a singing 
contest, games, prizes and a variety 
of delicious food. Call Makiko at 
410-516-2616 for more informa- 
tion. 










Saturday, October 31 


MUSIC CLUBS 


The first annual KISS Coverband 
contest takes placetonight at Wyatt’s 
featuring The Beltways, Barfly Ce- 
lebrity and Signal to Noise. Music 
starts at 10 p.m.and the winning band 
receives $300. Also there will be a 
Cool Costume contest; The Kelly 
Bell Band performs with Vibrasoul 
at club Eight by Ten tonight; Hal- 
loween Party at Bohager’s tonight 
featuring the music of the great 70’s 
band, Boogie Nights and there will 
also be a costume contest so make 
sure you dress to scare. 


ON CAMPUS 


Weekend WonderFlix presents In- 
vasion of the Body Snatchers (1978 
version) starring Donald Sutherland. 
Jeff Goldblum, and Leonard Nimoy 
tonight at 10 p.m. and again at mid- 
night. Tickets are only $3. 


Agape Mission Church presents 
Hallelujah Party. They will be fea- 
turing music by re:action. There will 
be food, fun and games for everyone. 
The party will be at 8 p.m. at Wilde 
Lake Middle School in Columbia. If 
interested meet at the MSE at 7:15 
p-m. Call 410-235-4468 for more in- 
formation. 


Theatre Hopkins presents a special 
reenactment of the radio drama ad- 
aptation of H.G, Wells, “The War of 
the Worlds”, originally presented by 
Orson Wells’ Mercury Theatre ex- 


actly sixty years ago. The perfor- 


mance will be at 2:15 p.m. Call 516- 
7159 for more information. 


Boswell, Dean of Students; Dr. Rob- 


CALENDAR 





OCTOBER 29 To NOVEMBER 4 


ert J. Massa, Dean of Enrollment Ser- 
vices; and representatives from Arts 
and Sciences and Engineering to dis- 
cuss advising and other issues. The 
forum will take place in Shaffer Hall 
from 8 a.m. - 9:30 a.m. 


E-Level Pub will feature an evening 
of entertainment featuring the JHU 
Jazz Ensemble. This 17 piece big 
band plays music from the Duke 
Ellington and Count Basie song 
books, as well as contemporary mu- 
sic in Latin, Jazz and Blues styles. 
Expect an evening of haunting musi- 
cal merriment as well as the tradi- 
tional Halloween apparition by the 
JHU Pep Band. Additional student 
musicians will also be performing 
following the Jazz Ensemble and Pep 
band. The event is free and will take 
place at 8 p.m. 


E-Level Halloween Party will follow 
for those of you who wish to cel- 
ebrate this “ghostly” holiday. There 
will bea special food “treat” for those 
who choose to wear a costume! Mu- 
sic will be provided. The event is free 
and will take place from 10 p.m. - 2 
a.m. 


The Homewood Symposium pre- 
sents “The Great Escape: The Coun- 
try House and Garden in Early 
America” from 1p.m. - 4 p.m. Lec- 
tures by Milo Naeve and Damie 
Stillman will examine the popular de- 
velopment of country houses, gar- 
dens and the landscape in the late 





willinclude Lutoslawski’s Variations 
ona Theme of Paganiniand Poulenc’s 
Sonata for Two Pianos. Admission is 
$5 for students and seniors. Call 410- 
830-6055 for more information. 


RELIGIOUS 


The First English Evangelical 
Lutheran Church has a Lutheran 
Worship at 8:30 a.m. and 11:30a.m. 
Call X8188 for more information. 


Presbytarian Services (Contempo- 
rary) are held at the Second 
Presbytarian Church on 4200 
Charles Street at 8:30 a.m. and 11 
a.m. 


Grace United Methodist Church 
holds a United Methodist Worship 
at 10 a.m. Call X8188 for more infor- 
mation. 





Monday, November 2 


MUSIC CLUBS 


You are invited to a special midnight 
release party of Beck Mutations and 
U2 limited edition CD’s tonight at 
Fletcher’s. The party starts at 9 p.m. 
and there will be free posters, CD 


THE LOW DOWN: 


What: The Student Group Concert 

When: Saturday, October 31, 1998 
Where: Shriver Hall ree 
Time:5p.m.-6:30p.m. 


If you are in the mood for some music this 
weekend you should definitely attend the Stu- 
dent Group Concert this Saturday in Shriver 
Hall. You will hear the amazing and talented 
performances by Hopkins’ very own Choral So- 
ciety, Gospel Choir, and a capella groups, the 
Allnighters, Mental Notes, Sirens, Octopodes 








and Vocal Chords. This concert promises to be 
a real treat so don’t miss it! 





18th centuries. An optional walking 
tour of the exterior and grounds is 
included in the registration fee and 
will be offered at 11 a.m. For more 
information call 410-516-5589. 


OFF CAMPUS 


Start your Halloween celebration at 
the Pier Six Concert Pavillion from 
7 p.m. - 11 p.m. There will be a free 
concert and costume parade featur- 
ing 2 Skinnee J’s and The Kelly Bell 
Band. Win $1000 for the best cos- 
tume prize. For more information call 
410-837-INFO. 


SPORTS 
Cheer the Hopkins Football Team 
as they tackle the Dickinson Team at 
the Athletic Center at 1 p.m. 


The Women’s Field Hockey Team 
plays against Franklin and Marshall 


_ at the Homewood Field at 5 p.m. 


At 7:30 p.m. the Men’s Soccer Team 
plays against Dickinson at the Ath- 
letic Center. 





Sunday, November 1 


OFF CAMPUS 


The Peabody Preparatory’s Young 
Peoples’ String Program, under the 
direction of Rebecca Henry, presents 
its annual Halloween Concert at 3 
p.m. in Friedberg Concert Hall. Ad- 
mission is free. Call 410-659-8124 for 
more information. 


Towson University, College of Fine 
Arts presents a Faculty Recital. 
Lawrence Crawford and Renaldo 


Open forum with Dr. Susan K, Reyes will present a concert at the 


Center for Arts Concert Hall. Music 


singles and more. 


OFF CAMPUS 


The Baltimore Folk Music Society 
(BFMS) presents English Country 
Dancing at 8 p.m. every Monday at 
the Lovely Lane Church. Tickets are 
$8 for non-members. There will be a 
beginners’ workshop at 7:15 p.m. 
which is included in the cost of the 
evening dance. Call 410-740-3250 for 
more information. 


CONCERTS 


Does that name Lyle Lovett sound 
familiar? Yes, he’s the one who was 
married to Julia Roberts for awhile. 
Lyle Lovett performs at the G.M.U. 
Center for The Arts tonight. For 
time and tickets information call 410- 
481-SEAT. 





dos Lie 


OFF CAMPUS 


Towson University Chamber Or- 
chestra makes its debut performance 
with Stravinsky's Monumentum: Pro 
Gesualso di Venosa ad CD annum, 
Bachs Brandenburg Concerto No. 5, 
BWV 1050 and Milhaud’s La Cre- 
ation du Monde (The Creation of the 

- Worlld), The concert will be at 8:15 
p.m. at the Center for the Arts Con- 
cert Hall. Call 410-830-6055 for more 
information. Tickets are $4 for stu- 
dents and seniors. 





Wednesday, November 4 








MUSIC CLUBS 


Ghost Box, the Roads and Emerald 
Tiers rock the night at club Eight by 
Ten tonight. 


ON CAMPUS 


Professor Pier Massimo Forni, co- 
founder and co-director of The Johns 
Hopkins Civility Project, presents a 
lecture on “Why Civility, Why To- 
day?” in Shriver Hall. This lecture is 
part of the Wednesday Noon Series 
presented by The Johns Hopkins 
University, Office of Special Events. 


The PhD Career Choices 1998 GRO/ 
GSD Symposium presents a panel 
on The Science Ph.D. as Consultant 
at 9:30 a.m. in the Great Hall. At 2:30 
p.m. Peter Fiske presents a lecture, 
“To Boldly Go: Practical Career 
Planning for Scientists” in Mudd 
Auditorium. This event is open to all 
graduate students at Hopkins. 


OFF CAMPUS 


Pianist Benjamin Pasternack gives 
a recital in Friedberg Concert Hall, 
One East Mount Vernon Place at 8 
p.m. The program includes Mozart’s 
Rondoina Minor, K.511; Beethoven’s 
Sonata No. 28 ina Major, Op. 101 and 
much more. Tickets are only $5 for 
students with I.D. Call 410-659-8124 
for more information. 


The Baltimore Folk Music Society 
(BEMS) presents American Square 
and Contra Dancing at 8 p.m. every 
Wednesday at 8 p.m. at the Lovely 
Lane Curch. There willa special band 
this week. Tickets are $8 for non- 
members. Call 410-321-8419 formore 
information. 


SPORTS 
The Hopkins Men’s Soccer Team 


plays against Gettysburg tonight at 7 
p.m. at the Athletic Center. 





Ongoing Attractions 


MUSEUMS 


A George Gershwin Cenetenary Ex- 
hibition, entitled “Kickin’ the 
Clouds Away,” opens to the public at 
the Peabody Institute on Thursday, 
September 24 and runs through De- 
cember 15. The exhibition will be lo- 
cated in the Galleria Piccola of 
Peabody’s Arthur Friedheim Music 
Library. Call 410-659-8257 for fur- 
ther information. 


The City Cafe on Cathedral Street 
presents an exhibit, “Recent Land- 
scape Paintings” by Anne Jennifer 
Walker. This exhibit is showing till 
November 15. Call 410-539-4252 for 





<a 


more information. 


{ 
The American Visionary Art My- 
seum presents “LOVE, Error and 
Eros.” The exhibit runs till May “99. 
Call 410-244-1900 for more infor- 
mation. ' 


“The Pios and the Profane: Look- 
ing at Renaissance Prints”, featur- 
ing 15thand 16thcentury prints from 
France, Germany, Italy and the Neth- 
erlands by Durer van Leyden, and 
others will be exhibited from Sep- 
tember 23 to January 3. at Baltimore 
Museum of Art. For more details, 
call 410-396-6300 . 


Angeline’s Art Gallery in Fell’s 
Point has a new exhibit, “The Col- 
ors of Fall”, which includes paint- 
ings and print drawings. The ex- 
hibit runs from September 
7th-November 26th. Call 410-522- 
7909. 


Mitchell Arts Gallery in Annapolis 
has an exhibit on The Sculptor’s 
Line: Henry Moore Prints and 
Maquettes. For information call 410- 
626-2556. 


Thursdays are free at The Baltimore 
Museum Of Art. The current exhibit 
is “Starry Nights: Star Patterned 
Quilts from the Collection.” It is a 
beautiful exhibit, so stop by if you 
can. The museum is located behind 
Shriver Hall. a 


Walters Art Gallery, across from 
Peabody, has an exhibit on 
“Botannical Delights” from nowun- 
til October 30th. For more informa- 
tion call 410-547-9000. 


“Fantastic Tales: The World of the 
Supernatural” will be exhibited at 
the Walters Art Gallery from Oc- 
tober 7 - December 13. These Japa; 
nese prints were a part of the re- 
sponse to the enormous upsurge in 
poularity of supernatural themes 
during the 19th century. Call 410- 
547-9000 for more information. -, 

Cj 
“Degas and the Little Dancer” is 
the featured exhibition at the Balti, 
more Musuem of Art from Octo- 
ber 4 - January 3. This exhibit cap- 
tures French Impressionist: artist 
Edgar Degas’ fascination with the 
world of ballet. Ina superb group of 
paintings, sculptures, pastels; 
prints, and drawings, the renowned 
artist’s study of the ballet is illumi; 
nated. if 


24s | 
The Maryland Institute, College 
of Art presents an exhibition 
“20/XX” from October 2 to Nos} 
vember 8. The exhibition work$* 
are by twenty alumni artists fronit 
the last twenty years. For more; 
information call 410-225-2300.5»\ 

eq 


* 
Dougherty’s Pub presents af: 
Labour by Singing Light: Paint: 
ings by Anne Griffith.” For moré: 
information call 410-752-4059..°: 
Perrelli Fine Art and Design pre>' 
sents “The Wide Open Show;”* 
an exhibit on contemporary art}: 
until November 28. Call 410-783: 
9244 for mor information. . 


* 
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Craig Flinner Gallery exhibits 
“American and French Villa 
Posters” until October 31. C 
410-727-4941 for more inform 
tion. ; 
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opens the much anticipated ex- 
hibit, “Van Gogh’s van Goghs: 
Masterpieces From the Van 
Gogh Museum,” which contin- 
ges until January 3 and is open 
daily. Same day passes are avail- 
able on a first come first serve 
basis. Call 202-737-4215 for 
more information. 


Visit “The Dinosaurs of Juras- 
sic Park and The Lost World” 
exhibit at The Maryland Science 
Center from October through 
February 1. Call 410-685-2370 for 
more information. 


THEATRE 


Arena Stage’s 1998 season con- 
tinues with the exciting world 
premier comedy Expecting 
Isabel, which will be performed 
October 2 to November 22 in the 
Kreeger Theatre in Washington 
D.C.Call 202-554-9066 for more 
{nformation. 


Rent, the acclaimed musical, is play- 
ing till November 1 at the Mechanic 
Theatre, Baltimore Center for the 
Performing Arts. Call 410-752-1200 
for more information. 


The Wizard of Oz is playing until 
December 26 at the Timmonium 
Dinner Theatre. Tickets are $9.50 
and this includeslunchand the show. 
Gall 410-560-1113 for more infor- 
fation. 


West Side Story is playing at Toby’s 
Dinner Theatre in Columbia until 
November 22. Call 410-995-1969 for 
more information. 


Picasso at the Lapin Agile is play- 
ifg until November 15 at the Ford 
Theatre in Washington D.C. Call 
202-347-4833 for more informa- 
tion. 


Gypsy is playing at the Timmonium 
Dinner Theatre until December 31. 
Gall 410-560-1113 for more infor- 
Tmation. 


SPECIAL 

The Living Sea opens October 2 and 
plays until February 4 at the Mary- 
land Science Center. The movie cap- 
tures in detail a wet underworld life 
that’s home to a far wider diveristy of 
life forms than anywhere else on 
Earth. 


© 
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Campus Notes 


Why study abroad? International ex- 
perience is crucial to a competitive 
resume. You need skills to work in 
the global arena. National Security 
Education Program (NSEP) provides 
Opportunities for Americans to study 
in regions critical to U.S. national in- 
terests (excluding Western Europe, 
Canada, Australia and New Zealand), 
Award amounts are up to a maxi- 
mum of $8000 per semester. You must 
be a U.S. citizen and enrolled as an 
undergraduate at a U.S. university, 
college or community college. Schol- 
arships are for study in Summer ‘99, 
Fall ‘99 and/or Spring ‘00. For appli- 
cations, contact your NSEP campus 
Representative or the NSEP office at 
1-800-618-NSEP. The deadline is for 
application is February 8, 1999. 


Work-Study or non-Work-Studystu- 
dent needed on Wednesdays from 10 
a.m. to 2 p.m. during months of Oc- 
tober, November, February, March 
and April to set up room and greet 
speaker for the Wednesday Noon Se- 
ries held in Shriver Hall. Call Audrey 
Minter, 516-7157, or e-mail 
aud@jhu.edu to inquire about this 
position, which pays $6.50/hour. 


Looking for a supportive/confiden- 
tial environment to explore issues 
relating to your sexual orientation? 
The JHU Counseling Center offers a 
support group for lesbian, bisexual 
and gay undergrad and grad students. 
For more information, please con- 
tact Laura Hoffman at 410-516-8278. 


The Johns Hopkins International So- 
ciety is looking for English as a Sec- 
ond Language instructors to volun- 
teer for the fall semester. Individuals 
who have tutored or taught English 
or any foreing language to non-na- 
tive speakers, or are interested in 
gaining valuable teaching experi- 
ence, should contact the Johns 
Hopkins International Society at 
410-955-3370. 


Campus Notes are provided free of 
charge as a service to JHU-affiliated 
campus groups. Please submit a brief 
paragraph to us by Tuesday night at 
6:00 p.m. by electronic mail 
(News.Letter@jhu.edu) or by drop- 
ping off a copy at our offices at the 
corner of Art Museum Drive and 
Charles Street. 


JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY PRESENTS 


STEPPIN’ BACK 
TO AFRICA 


STEPSHOW COMPETITION 
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DORM RAID 
By CHUNG LEE 














Clark,11:04 p.m. — Brothers Jay 
and Matt Smith playaprivatedorm 
show Friday night. 











Jennings, 10:37 p.m. 
— A restless Matt 
O’Brien finds new 
ways to get around 
the AMRs. 





Adams, 11:36 p.m. — Got the munchies? 
(from right)Sharon Braune, S. Brendan 
Short, Bonnie Chen, Kenny Chen, Kash 
Bahadur, Alice Lee, Steve Dong, Emily A. 
Vezina eat a late dinner in the hallway. 













CINEMA 


Pleasantville, White Marsh, Eastpoint 
Night of the Living Dead, Charles 












Paul Walker 
and Reese 















Cinema’s 
new dra- 
matic com- 
edy. 









COURTESY OF NEW LINE CINEMA 












"Steppin' Back to Africa” 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 6, 1998 
7300PM ° SHRIVER HALL 






TICKETS 


$4.00 FOR HOPKINS STLIDENTS 
(INCLUDES ENTRANCE TO LUNITY 
DANCE FOLLOWING STEPSHOW) 


y Aolem xe): mo). i fe) .41. 55 





STLIDENTS 


TICKET SALES BEGIN OCTOBER 215T IN 
THE AMRI OFFICE OF RESIDENTIAL LIFE 


410-516-8283 


>) told >) Mage) mele), 70g 4p 
TO A LOCAL CHARITY 


Co-Sponsors: Office of Residential Life, Housing Office, Greek Life 
Auxiliary Enterprises, Black Faculty and Staff Association, 
Homewood Student Affairs Programming Committee, Homewood 
Student Affairs and Dean of Students Office, Black udtle(slapmelallelap 
Caribbean Cultural Society 


Come join us as we kick-off a week long celebration of culture and unity! 
This entertaining and diverse program will feature a number of groups 
performing synchronized, rhythmic steps, traditionally done by Black Greek 
organizations. Unity dance will follow!Combination ticket: $4.00 for Hopkins Students 
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Sylvester, 12:27 p.m. — The dorm that 
showers together... Ben Taylor, Mike 
DePalma, Jason Schloss, Jessika 
McCarthy, and Katie Carr emphasize 
personal (and group) cleanliness. 


Jennings, really late — Don’t even ask. 
Alex Kaminaris opted for alittle late-night 
political satire last weekend. 





Witherspoon Practical Magic, White Marsh, Eastpoint 

star in Vampires, Eastpoint, Harbor Park, White Marsh 
Pleasantville, Beloved, Towson Commons, White Marsh, Eastpoint, Harbor Park 
New Line Soldier, White Marsh, Eastpoint, Harbor Park 


Bride of Chucky, Towson Commons, White Marsh, Eastpoint, Harbor Park 





For Showtimes Call: Senator - 410-435-8338; Eastpoint Movie - 410-284-3100; Harbor Park - 410-837-3500; 
Charles - 410-727-3456; Towson Commons - 410-825-5233; White Marsh - 410-933-9034 
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Artes: (MARCH 21-ApRiL 19) 
Election volunteering can be fun. 
But not as much fun as Halloween. 
Just make sure that you’re not too 
hungover to vote. 
Taurus: (Aprit 20-May 20) 
Day four of the candy wrapper 
watch: Stay away from those ge- 
neric orange or black-wrapped can- 
dies. They’re the worst. 
Gemini: (May 21-JUNE 20) 
Is it too late to get friends to go 
trick-or-treating? Of course not. Get 
some friends to go with you. You 
can dress up in full Kiss regalia. 
Cancer: (JUNE 21-JULY 22) 
Near the end of the week you'll have 
an extremely pleasant surprise. 
Your mom will send candy in a 
Halloween care package. 
Leo: (JuLy 23-AuGustT 22) 
Stop beating around the bush. Get 
that homework done and then put 
your Halloween costume on. You 
look great dressed up as a drunk. 
Virco: (AuGust 23-SEPTEMBER 22) 
Republicans are set for the ultimate 
Halloween trick. No, not impeach- 
ment hearings. I’m talking about 
NewtGingrichrunning for president. 
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CARTOONS, ETC. 


Lira: (SEPTEMBER 23 - OCTOBER 22 
And you thought you were too old to 
trick-or-treat. You’re young at heart, and 
that’s all that matters. Grab your pillow 
case and go get all that candy. 

Scorpio: (OcTosER 23 - NOVEMBER 21) 

Corporate jobs canbe good, but the inter- 

views for them are big fun. They'll fly you 

first class, so get drunk on the plane both 
before and after. 

SAGITTARIUS: (NOVEMBER 22 - Dec. 21) 

Fascism wouldn't allow a great holiday 

like Halloween. It doesn’t matter what 

religion you are. It’s simply all about 
candy. 

Capricorn: (Dec. 23 - JANUARY 19) 

Vote for your favorite Halloween cos- 

tume: Monica Lewinsky, Dracula, a 

vacuum or a Baltimore Ravens player. 

Who cares? They all suck. 

Aquarius: (JANUARY 20 - FeBruary 18) 

For just a second think about how that 

kid would feel if you stole his candy. Just 

go outand buy yourown. Youdon’twant 
to warp a kid’s childhood. 


Pisces: (FEBRUARY 19 - MARCH 20) 
Democrats are like that sweet, 20-some- 
thing couple that gives out full-size candy 
bars. They won’t even make you say, 
“Trick-or-treat.” 





Pumpkin cake: It’s for us big kids 


With Rachel's help, you won't go hungry this Halloween 


hink about it: Halloween 
is a holiday that brings 
food to mind. When I 
think about trick or treat- 
ing in my younger days, I 
remember the joys of candy corn, 
Slim Jims, Snickers, Three Muske- 
teers, Rollos, Jolly Ranchers, Butter- 
fingers, mini-boxes of Whoppers and 
every other kind of candy under the 
sun. From the moment I got home 
and shrugged off my bright pink 
clown suit or cheap lavender princess 
gown knockoff, I would eat candy 
nonstop, and it still took me days to 
consume all that I had gathered. 
What never occurred to me in my 
simple-minded youth, though, was 
how ravenously hungry all the moms 
and dads who bestowed that candy 
upon me must have been. However, 
when I got old enough to hand out 
candy myself, I realized that giving 
out food but not being able to eat it is 
one of life’s greatest tortures. There I 
was, faced with the temptation of choco- 
late and hard candy galore, and all I 
could do was sit by and watch while 
chubby, grubby little children gobbled 
it up. By the end of the night I was 
starving, and there was almost nothing 
left in our giant green candy bowl. 
You probably won’tbe passing out 
much candy this year, since many of 


Bradbury Road 





you live in dorms, and even if you 
don’t, most momsaren’t going to en- 
courage their children to knockon 


strange doors in Baltimore City. ButI _ 


don’t want you to get depressed sit- 
ting around your dorm room or 
apartment thinking about all that 
candy you racked up when you were 
younger. So make Georgia resident 
Wilda Bullard’s delicious Pumpkin 
Cake recipe this Halloween andreclaim 
the happiness of the holiday forbigkids 
and grown-ups. 


PUMPKIN CAKE 


2 cups white sugar 

1 cup corn oil 

4 eggs, well beaten 

2 cups canned or cooked pumpkin 
2 cups plain flour 

2 tsp. baking powder 

2 tsp. soda 

1 tsp. salt 

1 tsp. cinnamon 

1 tsp. allspice 


Mix sugar, oil, eggs and pumpkin. 
Sift flour, baking powder, soda, salt, 
cinnamon andallspice and add to the 
pumpkin mixture. 

Pour into 3 greased 9-inch pans. 
Bake at 350 degrees for 25 to 30 min- 
utes, 


NEVER, VADAR ! 
You Must De!) 


L.COME To YOU TONIGHT 
PROM THE OVAL OFFICE TO 
TEL YOUT WED TO YOU. 


co 


Frosting: 

1 cup dark brown sugar 
1/2 cup granulated sugar 
2 tbsp. flour 

1 cup sweet milk 

1/2 cup chopped nuts 

1 cup raisins 

1 cup coconut 

2 tbsp. butter 

1 tsp. vanilla 


Mixsugar, flourand milk andcook 


YOUNGCHANG & 
RACHELSAMS 
Eat Tuts! 


until thick. Mix nuts, raisins, coco- 
nut, butter and vanilla and add to 
flour mixture. Cool and spread be- 
tween layers. If you're really feeling 
frisky, just cover the whole cake with 
the frosting. After all, what is cake 
without frosting? 

And if you're feeling extra frisky, 
dress up in your favorite costume 
(this week’s Wordfind contains some 
excellent suggestions) and take all 
your friendsa piece of pumpkin cake. 
Who says the News-Letter can’t help 
youwin friends and influence people? 


by Stephan T. Pastis 
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Halloween Costumes 


‘Watch out Fells, here we come 


C | A E C | D V if L 7 C C 0 A Y 
A B P I C E G | R L 5 H % I W 
G L | D U E N N T T L H A U T R 
E U D 0 5 N C E L L B | 0 E C G 
A E T N E E K Y U B i T | A D K 
0 J H E 0 E C A | D L B T U N 
5 A E We bar Y N T A Maier? 0 N T Q H 
N Y L S T B A L L T U B A E 5 R 
S R | L L R E F R | G E R A if 0 
A U X E A L E C G R U V V L Y H 
U DY. Na? 20 s MeeeS 0 5 S G D Y Y T H 
S E T T S 0 0 H 0 R R Y P B S A 
A H E E I D | R 0 5 A T 0 R R A 
G E 0 R E N A N V W Spiny G T i R N 
E H P 0 T 0 li A s) Y E M | N T | 

M U H 0 P C 0 P E V R C G Q 
Z 5 T E L B I N D 0 U G H B 0 Y 


WORDS TO FIND: 


(Double) Helix 
Hop Cop 

Lassie 

M andM 

(Winnie the) Pooh 
Punky (Brewster) 
Refrigerator 
Sausage 


Shower (stall) 
Spice Girls 
Tampon 

Tuba 


Blue Jay 

Carrot 

Cell Bio (book) 
Chucky 

Cigar 

Condom 

Dice 

(Pillsbury) Doughboy 


Bonus word: 
News-Letter 
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CLASSIFIEDSINFORMATION 


Classified advertisin 


affiliation. Free classifieds will 


For local advertisers, classifieds are char 


for national advertisers, 


requiring additional typesetting. 





in the following ways: 


The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 
Shriver Box 6 

3400 N. Charles Street 
Baltimore, MD 21218 





a— 


fiec gis offered free ofch 
and affiliates of the Johns Hopkins Dilan rand 


tions. All free classifieds must include n 
‘ | continue to run each week as sp: 

allows or until otherwise notified. Lim prety be ens 

edited to 50 words at our discretion. 


classifieds cost 50 cents rae: 

; s per word, The News- 
Letter requires prepayment for all word classifie : : 
Classifieds are priced at $8.00 per column inch 
consists of more than 50 words of text, a boxed 


All classified advertisements are dueb 
the edition in which the ad is to run. 


nts, faculty, staff, 
ersity and Medical Institu- 
ame, phone, and Hopkins 


it 50 words. Longer ads may be 


ged at 25 cents per word while 


d advertising. Display 
. A Display Classified 
ad, or any classified 


y 5 p.m. on the Tuesday prior to 
Ads may be submitted in writing 


Business: (410) 516-4228 
Fax: (410) 516-6565 

email: News.Letter@jhu.edu 
http://newsletter.jhu.edu 











Help Wanted 





Have a special talent worthy of receiv- 
ing money for? Even if you don’t, look 
here if you need some cash or working 
experience. 


Enthusiastic volunteers needed to: 
—play with preschoolers Thu/ 
Fri mornings 
—teach elementary students 
conversational Spanish 
—rollerblade with kids on Fri- 
day evenings 
—play basketball and/or do arts 
and crafts on Thursday evenings 
—play piano and teach songs to 
kids 
If interested, call 410-516-4777 or 
stop by Levering 2nd floor (Volun- 
teer Services) 


Bread and water can’t cut it, can 
they? Looking for someone to give 
me a few cooking lessons. $10+/ 
hour. Don’t need to be a whiz, just 
teach survival skills. E-mail Jean 
Marie at jniyonzi@jhsph.edu. 


Earn thousands monthly process- 
ing mail. Free supplies/postage. No 
experience, no obligation. Rush self 
addressed stamped envelope to 
Phoenix Info Services, P.O. Box 
XXX, Audubon, PA 19426. 


’ Dutch speaker wanted for occa- 
sional translations. Please call 
, Broening at 410-435-3592. 


| EXTRA INCOME FOR 1998. Earn 
' $500-$1000 weekly stuffing enve- 
' lopes. For details — RUSH $1.00 with 
+ SASE to: 

+ Group Five 

, 6547 N. Academy Blvd., Dept. N 

: Colorado Springs, CO 80918. 


* $800 WEEKLY POTENTIAL. Pro- 
+ cessing government refunds at home. 
: No experience necessary. 1-800-945- 
+ 6880 ext. 1588. 


Spring Break 


| Isthermo driving you crazy? Are you 
! up until four each morning figuring 
* out orgo problems? Then you should 
: transfer. (Just kidding.) But you 
+ should take the opportunity to get 
| away for Spring Break. And why not 
} earn money while you’re having fun? 


: Absolute Spring Break...“Take 2”— 
: 2 Free Trips — only 15 sales and 
! earn $$. Hottest destinations! Low- 
! est prices! Free meals, drinks, par- 
} ties!! **Limited Offer** 1-800-426- 
* 7710. www.sunsplashtours.com. 


SPRING BREAK 1999! 

Cancun, Nassau, Jamaica, Mazatlan, 
Acapulco, Bahamas Cruise, Florida, 
} South Padre. Travel free and make 
: lots ofcash! Top repsare offered full- 
* time staff jobs. Lowest price guaran- 
Steed. Call now for details! 
 www.classtravel.com. 1-800-838- 


: 6411. 
, 


aes eee 


} MAKE EASY MONEY! GO ON 
} SPRING BREAK FOR FREE! USA 


s Spring Break offers Cancun, Baha- 


! mas, Jamaica and Florida packages 


. } and is currently accepting applica- 


“a 


---} etc. Best hotels, parties, prices. Book 










tions for campus sales representa- 


+ tives, Call 1-888-SPRING-BREAK. 


SPRING BREAK. Cancun, Florida, 


early and save!!! Earn money and free 
trips! Campus reps/organizations 
} wanted. Inter-Campus Programs 1- 


“+ 800-327-6013. www.icpt.com. 





se 


re you looking for knicknacks to 


furnish your apartment with? Search 


no further. There’s some great, cheap 


stuff here. 


MOVING SALE!!! Sofa & loveseat 
with seat covers $130. Coffee table 
$50. End table $12. TV $50. Bed 
frame $120. Exercise bike $15. E- 
mail kittiya@jhu.edu or call 410- 
467-4234. 


5-piece glass top dinette set. White/ 
mauve. $100. Great for students. 
410-869-0574 (evenings). 


FOR SALE: 10-speed bike, Hoover 
vacuum, microwave, dresser, push 
mower, computer monitor, $35 
each. Sewing machine $45. Portable 
phone $20. 410-377-0038. 


For Sale:19” Goldstar color TV, $65. 
410-662-6201. 


MOVING SALE: Mini dorm-sized 
refridgerator, $45/obo. Ladies dia- 
mond solitaire engagement ring, two- 
fifths carat, only $450/obo. Casio full 
size keyboard, $55/obo. Adult size 
power wheelchair, automatically ad- 
justable, only $350/obo. 1991 Ford 
Festiva, 5 spd, needs only minor work 
here and there, $1900/obo. Black file 
cabinet $25/obo. Leave message 410- 
669-0192. 


For Sale: Cardioglide exercise unit 
$125. Microwave, 1000 watt (new) 
$100. Window air-condition unit 
5,000 BTU (1 year old) $125. Call 
Diana at 410-594-0867 or e-mail 
FriedmanDB@hotmail.com. 


Futon, queen-sized, with platform on 
wheels. $50 or best offer. Call Bill at 
410-467-8333 or e-mail | at 
bjhus@jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu. 


For Sale: Sega Genesis System!!! $90 
complete with 2 controllers and 7 
games (including Mortal Kombat 2 
and Street Fighter Turbo.) E-mail 
jhu777@hotmail.comor call 410-884- 
0212 for more details. 


Adult-size pwer wheelchair, $400. 
Casio full-size musical keyboard, $ 
50. Mini refridgerator, $35. Black file 
cabinet, $18. Leave message. 410- 
0192. 
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Computers 





Jealous of your roommate’s ability to 
work on his papers, e-mail, look at 
porn etc. from the comfort of his own 
room? Then it’s time to purchase your 
own computer. Look here for great 
bargains. 


Toshiba Laptop 2105cs. Color dis- 
play, 486/50 Mhz, 12 meg RAM, 840 
meg HD, CD-ROM, lots of extras. 
Call 301-527-8018. 


CHEAP COMPUTER! 

$200 for Macintosh, color monitor, 
mouse, keyboard. 16 megs RAM. Call 
Cody at 889-7628. 


MS Office 97 Pro. Brand-new, easy ~ 


fulfillment version with online 
manual, registration, and unique CD- 
key. Shrink wrapped in a jewel case. 
$65. Call Ryon at 410-961-0650 or e- 
mail ryonf@bme.jhu.edu. 


Pentium 166 KHz CPU. 32M RAM, 
26 harddrive, 15” AOC color moni- 
tor, 33600 bps modem, wide range 
speaker, 12x CD-ROM, keyboardand 
mouse, Win 95, readily available 
internet applications, and more. Ask- 
ing price: $890 obo. Reply to 
dav@jhu.edu. 


Bargain Books 








Are you sick of getting ripped off and 
paying too much for textbooks? Search 
here for books at a discount. 


BOOKS FOR SALE! 

$28 Ethical Issues in Engineering (For 
Introduction to Mechanical 
Engineering—530.103). 

$22 Signs of Life in the United States 
(Practical Composition—060.115). 
$9 Ways of Seeing (Practical Compo- 
sition—060.115). 

$20 Error Analysis (Physics Lab-- 
180.101. ) 

$22 Calculus I & II Solution Manual 
(Calculus for Engineers—110.106 & 
110.107). 

E-mail tenna@jhu.edu for more in- 
formation. 


More books... 

$60 Economics by Baumol & Blinder, 
7th ed. (Elements of Macroeconom- 
ics—180.101). 

$20 Error Analysis (Physics Lab— 
180.101). E-mail bethz@jhu.edu. 


Used Textbooks for SALE!!! 

$50 Calculus III (110.202) 

$90 Intro to Chemistry (030.101) with 
study guide. 

$68 Fields, Matter and Waves 
(520.219 & 520.202). 

$95 Digital Signal Processing 
(520.435) with lab workbook. 

EPS: Guided Four of Planets 
(270.114). 

Computer Literacy (600.101). 
Macroeconomics (180.101) with 
study guide. 

Laser (520.482). 

E-mail jhu777@hotmail.com or call 
410-884-0212 for more informa- 
tion. 





Automobiles 





Missed the shuttle again? Walked 
seven blocks during an icestorm in 
stilletto heels? Suffer no more and find 
a used car here. 


97 Red VW/Golf/K2. 5-spd, A/C, 
AM/FM/cassette/6-disc. CD, skirack, 
heated seats, sunroof. Excellent con- 
dition. Alarm. $13,000/obo. 
erev@jhmi.edu. 


“84 Corolla LE. AT, AC, cassette, 106 
K. Many new parts. Runs great. Just 
passed emissions test. $1,000. Call 
410-243-0794 (after 8:30 p.m.) or e- 
mail: Taoqgia@welchlink. 
welch.jhu.edu 


Honda Accord LXi. 2-dr, hatchback, 
automatic, A/C, MD inspected, new 
brake, cruise, power everything. Ex- 
cellent condition. 176 kmi, $2,200/ 
obo. 410-243-9306 (after 8 p.m.). 


1994 Toyota Celica. 62 K miles. Good 
condition. Power windows/door 
locks, dual airbags. A/C. five speed, 
rear spoiler. Inspected. $11,900. Call 
Lyn at 410-323-8485. 


Olds. Deilt 88 Royal Braugham 1998. 
131 K. Auto, A/C, V6 3.8, AM/FM/ 
cassette, power windows/locks, 
cruise, etc. Very spacious. Excellent 
condition. $2,200. Call 410-662-9843 
(7-8 p.m. or leave a message.) E-mail 
at ryu@math.jhu.edu. 


95 Mazda Protigi. A/T (OD), A/C, 
premium stereo, airbags. Inspected, 
low mileage. Perfect condition. 
$7,995. Tel. 410-602-0982. 


1991 Ford Festiva. Only 45k miles. 
Excellent fuel economy. 5-speed, 2 
door, hatchback. Seats 4+ cargo com- 
fortably. Needs maintenance like 
tune-up, brakes, muffler. You inspect, 
as is. Only $1900. Leave message at 
410-669-0192. 





Roommates Wanted 





Do you miss having someone to come 
home to? Ok, well maybe you’re just 
looking for someone to split the rent 
Call these people--they’re in the same 
boat as you. 


by Tony Kushner 


Part |: 
Millennium Approaches 
September 10 ~ November 1 


Perestroika ; 
September 24 ~ November 8 


Performed on alternating 

weekends. 

Two-time Tony Award 

winner for Best Play. 

Pulitzer Prize for Drama. 

Student Season 
Subscription only $20. mata 





Non-smoking roommate to share 
lovely and clean 2-bedroom, 1BA 
rowhouse in Hampden with owner. 
W/D, minutes to JHU, within 
shuttle route. $250.00/month plus 
1/2 utilities. Call Anne at 301-665- 
1945 or 301-733-8860 x 26. 


JHUMI area. One bedroom apart- 
ment with private entrance on 
Patterson Park. W/D, central A/C, 
new carpet/paint. 1 blk to shuttle. 
Available October. $490/month (in- 
cludes utilities). 410-675-7099. 


Non-smoking female graduate stu- 
dent looking for roommate to share 2 
bedroom/2 bathroom apartment. 
Near Woodlawn. Washer/dryer, se- 
cured area. $375/month + 1/2 utili- 
ties. Call Diana 410-594-0867. 


Share 2 BR/2BA Roland Park Apt. with 
JHU grad student. W/D in basement. 
Within range of JHU escort van. Quiet, 
safe, and beautiful. $350/mo. (nego- 
tiable) + 1/2 utilities. Available 10/1. 
410-467-5361/ roy@jhu.edu. 


Need a place to stay for second se- 
mester? Non-smoking female needed 
to share clean, spacious two bedroom, 
one bath apartment. Safe area, min- 
utes from JHU. $270/month plus 1/3 
utilities. E-mail itham@jhu.edu or 
leave a message at 410-366-7181 





Homes for Sale/Rent 





Are you new in town and trying to find 
somewhere to call home? Your search 
has ended here. 


Charles Village near Hopkins, Union 
Memorial Hospital. Available from 
November $475 + 1/3 utilites. 301- 
236-9834/ Leave message at 410-617- 
2898. 


GOV’T FORECLOSED homes from 
pennieson $1. Delinquenttax. Repo’s 
REO’s. Your area. Toll free 1-800- 
218-9000 ext. H-7836 for current list- 
ings. 


CONDO FOR SALE at University 
One (St. Paul & University). 2 bed- 
room, 2 bath. Immediate occupancy. 
Asking $59,900. Call 410-467-0051. 


Charles Village 2828 St. Paul St. Spa- 
cious efficiency. Modern kitchen and 
bath. Air contioning. Rear yard. Se- 
cure building. No pets. $375/month. 
410-583-2266. 





Student Employment 


For current student job 
listings, check out the Student 
Job Webpage at http:// 
www.jhu.edu/~stdntjob, or 
call the Office of Student 
Employment and Payroll 
Services at 516-5411. Offices 
are located on the lower level 
of Merryman Hall. 

For more information call 410- 
366-4425. 





Personals 





Did you just get dumped by your 
significant other? Enough said. 


2-page spread looking to be filled. 
Must be opinionated, intelligent 


‘and live life tuned to Copacabana. 


Call 410-516-6000 and ask for the 
Opinions Editor. 


Hello ladies, this SWCM, grad stu- 
dent, professional, and a romantic, 
seeks “Miss Right” to make life com- 
plete. Please write to M.J., 294F Mt. 
Ridge Ct., Glen Burnie, MD 21061. 


The perfect woman wants to go out 





3600 Clipper Mill Rd. Balto., MO 21211 410-243-5237 AXIS TweaTRE 








with you, but how will she find you if 
you don’t place an ad? 





Services 





Attention Principal Investigators: 
Seasoned word processing special- 
ists and transcriptionists will type, 
transcribe, or re-scan text/data/ 
graphs/forms from your research 
studies, interviews, manuscripts, 
etc. We are reliable, experienced, 
professional, fast, and have refer- 
ences. Reasonable rates. Contact 
Linda at 410-433-0132; pager: 410- 
712-5243; or via our e-mail: 
marandia@flash. net. 


Violin lessons by experienced Europe 
M.M. and Peabody graduate. All lev- 
els, all ages. Tel. 410-685-1135. 

Need help improving your English? 
Experienced ESL teacher available. 
Very affordable. Contact Julie at 410- 





467-9456 or via e-mail at 
jvoss@geocities.com. 

General Notices 

EARN $5 CASH!!! The JHU 


Psycholinguistics Lab is looking for 
right-handed, native English speaking 
college students to participate in lan- 
guage experiments. To participate, e- 





mail usat 5bucks@jhu.eduor callx3833, 


PREGNANT? FREE CONFIDEN- 
TIAL PREGNANCY TESTING & 
COUNSELING HELP. 800-521- 
5530. CONTINUE EDUCATION, 
CAREER, NUTURING NETWORK. 
800-866-4666. 


Bulimia Nervosa. The Johns 
Hopkins Eating Disorders Program 
is seeking participants for a 
neuroimaging study on bulimia. 
Womenage 18-35 who have bulimia 
nervosa and meet study criteria will 
receive a free evaluation and a six- 
week course of free treatment in ex- 
change for participation. Principal 
Investigator: J. James Frost, M.D., 
Ph.D. For information call Linda 
Ryan at 410-955-3863. 


MS software for free! I will tell you 
how to receive Office 97, Windows 
95, 98 and other MS software from 
Microsoft themselves for FREE! $5. 
E-mail Ryon at ryonf@bme.jhu.edu 
or call at 410-665-1067. 


FREE PHONECARD!!! One per 
household. Minimum $25 activa- 
tion. Send S.A.S.E.: D/JH, POB 
83461, Los Angelos, CA 90083. 


Classifieds are free for all students, fac- 
ulty, staff, and affiliates for JHU and 
JHMI. The News-Letter is distributed 
to over 20 locations on campus and 
around town. Call 410-516-6000. 


Hey Student 
Groups! 
Interested in 


ad? 


Call 
516-4228 
for details. 


The Johns Hopkins University Office of Special Events 


— presents 


Maynard Ferguson 
and his Big Bop Nouveau Band 
Award-winning jazz legend Maynard Ferguson teams up with one of 


today’s premier bands to provide an evening of foot-tapping jazz. 
Experience the sounds of one of the greatest trumpet virtuosos of all time. 
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Night has fallen. Clouds cover the moon. The mourn- 
ful howl of a dog sounds outside the QM’s window. 
It’s the perfect time for writing a Halloween quiz. 
There’s something that makes Halloween a bit more 
mystical than other holidays. Most holidays on the Ameri- 
can calendar are associated with the Christian church 
(Christmas, Easter) or with American history or culture 


(Memorial Day, the 
Fourth of IRULet yrs) 
Thanksgiv- ing is a time 
for the fam- ache V 


Valentine’s day is a time 
for romance. 


Hallow- 


for ghosts. 
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Maybe it’s when it falls. 
In pre-Christian Britain, most holidays were intimately 


seems 





connected to nature. Modern society can get away with 
not paying too much attention to the rhythms of nature. 
And yet, right at the end of October, when each day is a 
little colder and each sunset a few minutes sooner than 
the day before, everyone feels nature settling in for win- 
ter. You can't escape it. 

Maybe it’s childhood associations. The QM’s trick-or- 
treating days are long gone, but he still associates Hal- 
loween with roaming the streets, after dark, in disguise.A 
far cry from unwrapping presents in a living room in 
December or looking for plastic eggs on a bright April 
morning. 

All of this week’s quiz questions will involve Hallow- 
een. All members of the Hopkins community, except 
News-Letter editors, are allowed to enter. Get your an- 
swers into the Gatehouse, or email them to 
News.Letter@jhu.edu, by 5:00 p.m. Tuesday. Whoever 
gets the most correct answers wins a free case of beer and 
$10 worth of food, which is more than most of us ever got 
from trick-or-treating. The prizes come from our spon- 
sors, Eddie’s Market and Eddie’s Liquors, both conve- 
niently located on the 3100 block of St. Paul St. 


1) Last Halloween, the QM went to Baltimore’s won- 
derful Senator Theater for a free showing of a classic 
movie most Hopkins students saw in their childhood. In 
the movie, Bill Murray is determined to rid New York 
City of ghosts and mate with Sigourney Weaver. 

What’s the movie called? 

2) The QM isn’t sure what he wants to be for Halloween 


yet, but he’s thinking Kurt Cobain. Go a few days without 
shaving, grab some flannel and jeans, paint some needle 
tracks on the arm. Kurt fronted Nirvana until he com- 
mitted suicide. Without their leader, Nirvana dissolved, 
but their drummer went on to form another band that 
has since had moderate commercial success. 

What are they called? 

3) Lots of little girls like to dress up as witches for 
Halloween. Most people think of witches as storybook 


evil women, but there is a religion based on the beliefs of 


pre-Christian England whose practicants call themselves 
witches — although they prefer another term, also be- 
ginning with W. 

What do they call themselves? 

4) Halloween probably began as a celebration of the 
autumn harvest. Right now the QM is listening to an 
album by a rock musician with an album called “Har- 
vest”. (No, that connection isn’t contorted at all.) This 
person, who wrote the song “Rockin in the Free World,” 
is called the “Godfather of Grunge,’ and is mentioned by 
name in the song “Sweet Home Alabama’. 

Who is he? 

5) Halloween isn't widely celebrated in Mexico, but a 
Mexican holiday in early November is used as a time to 
remember the dead and reflect on the continuity of life. This 
holiday has its roots in an Aztec festival held around the 
beginning of August, but Spanish priests moved it to No- 
vember hoping to make it a Christian celebration. 

What’s the name of this holiday? 

6) You want your Halloween costume to be scary. 
During the post-WWII “Red Scare” in the United States, 
about the scariest thing you could be was a communist! 
Eek! The Red Scare saw all the civil rights of a bunch of 
leftists violated in the name of free thought. Crazy world. 
During the Red Scare, the 
U.S. Senate set up a Commit- 
tee’ on: Un- American Ac- 
tivities to per- form  Un- 
American ac- tivities such as 
getting gov- ig Si niarhtopieees 
workers fired for their po- 
litical views. 


HALLOWEEN 





What’s the name of the 
Senator who chaired this 
committee? 

7) Vanilla Ice was born 
on Halloween, 1967. (The 


QM’s job is to know the most useless information any- 
body can think of, and he takes that job very seriously.) 
Unfortunately, Vanilla Ice had a successful rap career for 
awhile, and also acted in two movies: the unforgettable 
Cool as Ice and Teenage Mutant Ninja Turtles I: The 


OCTOBER 29, 1998 


Sponsored by Eddie’s Liquors 
(3109 St. Paul St., 243-0221) 

and Eddie’s Supermarket 

(3117 St. Paul St., 889-1558). 

Win a case of beer and 

$10 worth of munchies. Must be're- 
deemed within 30 days. 


Secret Of The Ooze. By far Ice’s biggest hit was his song 
“Ice Ice Baby,” which ripped a bass riff off of a decent 
David Bowie/Queen collaboration. 

What was the Bowie/Queen song called? 

8) The 1978 movie Halloween is considered by many to 
be the grandfather of all horror movies — motifs for this 
movie were borrowed for the Nightmare on Elm Street 
series, the Friday the 13th series, etc. In the movie Scream 


(directed by Hopkins 
alum Wes Craven), the charac- 
ters watch Hallow- een and 


mention the star actress by 


name. 
What’s her name? 
9) Not many holidays are 


have a veg- 
with them, 
think Hal- 
pumpkins. 
chini, and 
classified as 


cool enough to 
etable associated 
but when people 
loween, they think 





Pumpkins, zuc- 
eggplant are all 
being what kind of vegetable? 

10) The Lutheran church traces its origins to one Hal- 
loween morning when Martin Luther nailed 95 theses to 
the door of the Castle Church in Wittenburg, Germany 
in an effort to open up dialogue on church reform. 

What year did this take place? 


BONUS/TIEBREAKER: 

If you really wanted to scare people for Halloween, 
who or what would you dress up as? (No naming indi- 
viduals unless they’re famous, please.) If you feel really 
gung ho, suggest ways you could put together that cos- 
tume. 


The winners of last week’s cartoon quiz are David 
Drazen and Jonathan Thomas. Their drawing of the 
dancing beer cans took the cake. Congratulations boys. 
Thanks to everyone who entered, especially those con- 
testants who submitted wacky beer drawings. 


ANSWERS TO LAST WEER’S QUIZ: 
1) Beavis and Butthead 

2) Jessica Rabbit 

3) Azrael 

4) Eric Cartman (must have first and last name) 
5) The Spirit of Christmas 

6) Mel Blanc 

7) Ranma Nibunnoichi or Ranma 1/ 2 

8) The Tick 

9) Wallace and Gromit 

10) An American Tale 


ee 





By Douc HousMan 


